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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday evening Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons 
made the momentous announcement that our troops 
had been successfully withdrawn from Suvla and Anzac, virtually 
without casualties, for only three men were wounded in the 
operation. We have expressed elsewhere our admiration for 
the splendid work thus accomplished by Sir Charles Monro 
and those acting under him. Here we will only say once more 
that it is a triumph for Staff work almost without parallel in 
military history. Only by the most perfect Staff arrangements 
could such a withdrawal have been accomplished. We are not 
going to attempt to draw the veil and show how the thing 
was done. That it was done justifies the highest praise. 





The Turks in an official report try to “save their face” by a 
wandering story about an attack made by them on the morning 
of December 19th and a British counter-attack, with the 
conclusion that we were so alarmed that on the night of 
December 19th-20th we “ hastily embarked part of our forces” 
under cover of a thick fog. The Turks claim of course to have 
taken very great booty in munitions, tents, and guns. This in 
all probability means camp débris which was not worth taking 
away. With the exception of some six guns which were destroyed 
by us, our artillery and stores were got away as well as our men. 
In truth, nothing could be more impudent as well as more false 
than the Turkish account. The Turks have, however, the 
excuse of having suffered one of the most galling mischances of 
war. They lost touch with an enemy, and let him retire without 
any of that punishment which it was within their power to 
inflict had they been more wideawake. 


Though we have been ourselves Quand to evacuation owing 
to our belief that it could not be accomplished without great 
loss of life, we not merely acquiesce in but welcome the 
retirement. No doubt tothe onlooker the position of the troops 
who are to remain in occupation of the toe of the peninsula—i.e., 
at Cape Helles—seems one of considerable anxiety. We must, 
however, assume that there was good cause for leaving them there, 
and that the Government are confident that the withdrawal 
from Anzac and Suvla has not rendered the position at Cape 
Helles untenable. 








Though the country generally has been relieved by the | ! 


retirement of the bulk of our forces at the Dardanelles, there 
has been mixed with our satisfaction a very deep regret 
that the magnificent gallantry displayed by the Australians 
and New Zealanders (gallantry than which history affords no 
nobler example) should appear to have been thrown away. 
But it has not been thrown away. 
Zealand troops at Gallipoli stand the wonder of the world. 
Unprofessional, almost untrained, soldiers as many of them 








The Australian and New | 


' they can never be driven out of Belgium. 


were, they were asked to undertake a task such as might have 
seemed impossible to the best troops in the world. Yet they 
accomplished it, and not in a sudden fury of fight but in a death 
struggle the agony of which lasted for months. To set such 
an example, and to give to the young nations of the Southern 
Seas so glorious a foundation for their soldiers’ honour, can 
never be regarded as loss. Rather it was. glorious gain. 
Every inhabitant of Australia and New Zealand has been 
established in his love and devotion to his native land and to 
the Empire by what his fellow-citizens have done at Anzac, 


The time for monuments to keep alive the memory of high 
deeds has not yet come, but when it does come the record of the 
self-governing Colonies ‘will indeed be worthy of inscription. 
To what Australia and New Zealand accomplished at Anzac 
must be added the noble doings of the Canadians in Flanders 
and in France, and of the South Africans in South-West Africa. 
The lives of the men who have done these high deeds were not 
thrown away, but have gone to build the nations that are to be. 
Such sacrifices as they have made are veritable consecrations. 

The news from Athens and Salonika in regard to the attitude 
of the Greek Government does not require any very close 
analysis. Shortly, the Greeks are determined to keep out of 
the fighting if they can, and to try to limit the consequences of 
the fighting which seems likely to take place upon their soil as 
far as may be. The Germans and Austrians will not of course 
acquiesce in the full Greek demands that the troops of the Allies 
shall not be attacked on Greek territory. It is, however, 
possible that the Bulgarians will be told by the Central Powers not 
to cross the Greek frontier, lest, as is most probable, Greek hatred 
of their neighbours should instantly reach boiling-point and the 
Greeks at once take up arms on the side of the French and 
British. It must not be forgotten, however, that the Bulgarians 
reciprocate the feeling of hate and fury felt by the Greeks, and 
will endure with difficulty the orders not to touch the Greeks on 
any account. 


The Central Powers, no doubt, are very anxious to see the 
Greeks maintain their neutrality, but obviously it will be a 
most difficult business when once the serious attack upon our 
troops begins. Yet such an attack cannot be avoided. The 
Germans could not possibly wait and see us getting gradually 
stronger and stronger. Granted that they are themselves ready, 
they must obey the essential rule of the military art and attack 
before and not after the enemy’s reinforcements have come up. 
That being so, we may expect the attack within the next week 


or ten days. Probably it will be made with the aid of Turkish 


| troops, which should increase the antagonism of the Greeks. 


Our own belief is that when the attack comes we shall be quite 
sufficiently strong to withstand it. That, however, is prophecy. 
We admit that we have no right to say more than that we feel 
certain that our gallant French allies and Sir Charles Monro 
and the men under him will do all that is possible for brave 
men. 





The war news from the Western front is meagre except for 
the record of artillery duels. The fact is that in the greater 
part of the line the ground is so waterlogged that neither side 
are in a position to move even if they ardently desired to do so, 
and of such desire there is no evidence on the part of the Germans. 
No sane German now dreams of getting through to Paris or 
Calais, or of anything but keeping the Allies from forcing a 
German retirement. When we say this it must not be supposed 
that we imagine any large number of Germans to have given 
up hope on the Western front. On the contrary, what their 
saner optimists believe is that they have erected so strong @ 
series of trench fortifications that it will be impossible for any 
They hug themselves with the belief that 


army to pass them. 
We shall see. We are 
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not believers in hurling ourselves against the German lin 
but we cannot forget that there are other ways of causin 
evacuation than frontal attacks. 


Though the Army in France regret the loss of General French 
(they would be ingrates if they did not), there is a general feeling 
that he could not have had a better successor than General Haig. 
He is a man of.stern resolve—now more than ever indispensable 
in a General—and we may feel sure that he will not hesitate to 
require the greatest sacrifices from the men under him if he 
thinks such sacrifices necessary to obtain victory. We need 
have no fear that in such a policy of “‘ Thorough” he will not 
haye the support of his countrymen at home. The nationis “set,” 
and will shrink from no sacrifices in order to win the war and gain 
that security which has always been our essential object and is 
now also the passionate desire of the whole people. They want 
peace, but they will accept no peace which is not linked with 
complete security. The notion of leaving off fighting with a 
prospect of having to fight again later is one infinitely more 
dreaded, nay, loathed, than the continuance of the war for 
another two years. 


And here comes in one of the paradoxes of war. Nothing 
would more certainly shorten the war than if we could convey 
to our enemies that the British nation have given up their old 
optimism about a short war and are now quite prepared for a 
prolonged struggle. They donot like the prospect, of course, but 
the process of hardening their hearts to meet itiscomplete. You 
may read it in the determination of the married men at the 
very end of Lord Derby’s groups, the men just approaching forty. 
‘Iey by no means look upon the obligation they have under- 
faxen as one which they will never be called upon to make good. 
On the contrary, they regard military service as bound to come, 
though in the future. If the Germans are gambling, as we 
believe they are, upon our getting tired of the war, they are 
utterly mistaken. ‘Hold Fast’ is top dog in every sense. 


We record with the utmost satisfaction that Sir William 
Robertson has been appointed Chief of the Imperial Staff in 
place of Sir Archibald Murray, “ who is about to receive an 
important command.” We congratulate Sir W. Robertson, but 
still more do we congratulate the Government. They will now 
have at their elbow the wisest, sanest, and most courageous of 
war-counsellors. If we add the most single-minded and also 
most plain-spoken, we shall not, we believe, be in error. Ambition 
may be a generous fault, but ambitious soldiers, especially at 
home, are apt to be restless—the worst of qualities in an adviser. 
Happily Sir William Robertson is not ambitious in this sense— 
perhaps not in any sense except that of serving his country. 
Unless we are utterly mistaken in regard to his intellectual 
equipment, the Government will find that they can depend upon 
Sir William Robertson to steady the strategy of the war, and to 
prevent the policy of little packets, forced upon us, we admit, by 
circumstances, from having disastrous consequences. 


That, in our opinion, is the need of the hour. We want 
supplied to us the missing key-piece of the puzzle—the piece 
which, when fitted in, will give form and substance to all our 
efforts, from the blockade in the North Sea to the Baghdad 
Expedition. Cohesion, concentration, combination—that is 
what we want in our war policy during the coming year. If 
any man can give it us, it will be Sir William Robertson. Need- 
less to say, miracles must not be expected of him, and, above 
all things, not miracles while you wait. If, however, he is 
allowed the fullest opportunities, and if the authorities really 
give him their confidence, he may prove of the greatest possible 
help. One thing must not be expected of him—smooth words 
and the willingness to try to evade difficulties rather than 
meet and overcome them. He is essentially a man who dares 
to look the facts full in the face. He is not one of those who 
instinctively turn their heads when there is trouble coming. 

On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Asquith, though an- 
nouncing that Lord Derby had not yet been able to supply 
him with the full figures, renewed his pledge to the married 
men, while at the same time appealing in very firm language 
to the young men to follow the example set them by the great 
mass of the people. It seems doubtful as we write whether 
Mr. Asquith will be in a position before the Christmas recess to 
declare whether the figures under Lord Derby’s scheme require 
the carrying out of his pledge to use compulsion, but in any 
case we shall not be able to deal with the matter this week. 








ifficulties of transport at Christmas time, we are 

to press a day earlier than usual. We gather, 
however, from the general effect of the Prime Minister’s words 
that, though the Derby figures will be very large, there 
remain over a ! ody of young men who have not offered them. 
selves too great to be regarded as a negligible quantity. 


We guess, though it is only a guess, that Mr. Asquith will 
not, however, at once have recourse to compulsion, but will 
express the opinion that a good many of the young men who 
have failed to offer themselves did so because they found them- 
selves in situations which would have warranted a Tribunal in 
marking them as indispensable, or at any rate would have 
justified their being placed in the last category. Others, again, 
owing to the physical difficulties of the canvass, had not had 
the matter put to them directly. Therefore another appeal 
should be made in their case. 


If that is the plan, we can only say that, in our opinion, it 
can only be justified if the announcement has coupled with it 
a statement to the effect that compulsory legislation will be 
introduced as soon as Parliament reassembles. Till such legisla- 
tion is passed, the gate of voluntary enlistment will still remain 
open. If young men are wise, they will take advantage of the 
breathing-space afforded them by the Christmas holidays, 
and by joining voluntarily, in their own case at any rate, defeat 
compulsion. To this warning the Prime Minister should, 
we hold, add that as in any event those compelled would 
be a small minority, they would be bound to suffer all their 
lives from being pointed out as men who, when nearly four 





| million of their countrymen willingly offered themselves, had 


to be compelled to do their duty. That prospect is one from 
which all young men must shrink. They cannot save themselves 
from it by drifting. pie ah 


Another warning which should be addressed to them is that 
the Government will not find it possible to grant as good terms 
to the compelled men and those dependent upon them as to the 
volunteers. To give only one reason, the volunteers would 
regard it as grossly unfair. We feel confident that if Mr. 
Asquith would only make an announcement of this kind before 
a Compulsory Bill had got through its first stages in the House 
of Commons, the need for it would have passed away. What 
we recommend is, indeed, only a variant of Abraham Lincoln’s 
policy. Though he introduced and sternly enforced compulsion, 
he kept the voluntary gate open so that men had always the 
alternative of entering thereby. 

The Parliamentary foundation of Mr. Asquith’s speech was a 
demand for another million men. In the course of it he 
announced that in the various fields of war we had a fighting force 
of over a million and a quarter men. Our aim, he declared, 
must be to get every eligible man consistent with carrying on 
the essential work of the country. There followed what was 
perhaps the most important thing in the speech, the declaration 
that there was not one of the Allies who was not as determined 
as we are to win the war and to have nothing whatever to do 
with a separate peace. 





In a long debate lasting all night, critical speeches were made 
by Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson. We prefer, however, 
to dwell upon the speech of Mr. Stanton, the victor of Merthyr. 
He expressed the belief that Lord Derby’s scheme was less 
satisfactory than Mr. Asquith had admitted, and he boldly 
stated that his victory had shown what the country was perfectly 
willing to accept. We entirely agree with Mr. Stanton’s attitude. 
The resistance to compulsion, strange as it may seem, does not 
come from the men who would be compeiled, but from a sort of 
academic opinion kept going by Radical Members of Parliament 
and newspaper editors. With them, too, it is due rather to 
habit than to any reasoned conviction. They have talked so 
long and so loudly of what they call conscription and militarism 
that they cannot, even at such a crisis as the present, stop 
repeating their shibboleths. When in a constituency like 
Merthyr a man fighting alone against the powerful organizations 
of the Labour and the Radical Parties wins on the compulsory 
service ticket by a majority of over four thousand, it appears 
to us idle to quote the opinion of the editor of the Nation as 
evidence that the country would never stand compulsion. 


A message from Petrograd dated December 17th announces 
that Hamadan, which lies midway between Teheran and Baghdad, 
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has been occupied by Russian forces. Hamadan and Kum 
(seventy miles south of Teheran) have been the centres of the 
Turkish and German intriguers who have tried to raise Persia 
against Russia and Britain. The Russians are now occupying 
Kum. It was estimated that the Germans had at their 
disposal at Hamadan eight thousand irregulars and three 
thousand of the insurgent gendarmes. A Reuter message from 
Teheran gives an extraordinary account of the anxious hours 
which preceded the Shah's decision to remain at Teheran. The 
Germans and Turks believed that they had persuaded him to 
declare against the Allies and to move the Government to 
Ispahan. But, after all, the Shah hesitated, and during some 
critical hours two distinct groups of officials in the same room 
were beseeching him to do precisely contrary things. Function- 
aries urged him to throw in his lot with Germany and leave 
Teheran; the Sipahdar and Prince Firman Firma urged him 
to stay. The Germans waiting outside the town with the 
revolted gendarmerie all in review order to escort the Shah 
seem to have been astounded when he decided against them. 
During the next few days the disillusioned gendarmerie were 
returning sheepishly to Teheran. We may look perhaps for 
the Russian advance to have some effect upon the fortunes of 
the Baghdad campaign. 


The India Office has issued some further facts about the 
fighting on the Tigris. General Townshend has been able to 
hold on to Kut-el-Amara, although the Turkish official report 
had said that he was unable to make good his position there ; 
and he has even been able to take the offensive by means of 
sallies. He estimates that the Turkish losses on December Ist 
(when a delaying action was fought during the retreat down the 
Tigris) and on December 12th-13th (when the Turks tried to 
assault Kut-el-Amara) amounted to two thousand five hundred. 
On December 17th-18th British and Indian troops surprised the 
Turks in their advanced trenches, killing about thirty and taking 
eleven prisoners. 


The correspondent of the Times in the Balkan Peninsula 
stated in the paper of Tuesday that the Armenian population 
of Adrianople had been extirpated. The men were deported to 
Asia Minor. We know only too well what must have happened 
there. Two sailing vessels carrying women and children foun- 
dered off Rodosto, and most of those on board were drowned. 
Other women and children who were deported were sold, mostly 
to Jews. Some of the Adrianople Armenians were Bulgarian 
subjects. It will be interesting to see whether the Bulgarian 
Government are capable of any echo of their old words to 
Turkey on such subjects as these. 


The German Government have announced that the cruiser 
‘Bremen’ and a torpedo-boat were sunk in the Baltic on 
December 17th by a submarine attack. The ‘Bremen’ has been 
something of a mystery. She was reported at various times in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, but it seems just as likely that 
throughout the war she was in German waters. She was a 
light cruiser like the ‘ Undine,’ and the German losses in this 
class have been very heavy. Our stirring submarine exploits in 
the Baltic continue, and German means of defence can hardly 
keep pace with them. 


President Wilson has sent another Note to Austria in reply 
to the impertinent and evasive Note with which the Austrian 
Government tried to delay a settlement of the ‘ Ancona’ 
question. The J'imes correspondent at Washington says that 
the Note is not an ultimatum in form, but amounts to an ulti- 
matum. If Austria does not capitulate, there will be a rupture 
of relations. An interesting question is whether in that event 
America can possibly maintain relations with Germany, who, 
after all, has done worse things than her ally, and has not yet 
given any satisfactory answer about the ‘ Lusitania.’ Some 
reports say that Germany is strongly urging Austria to yield. 
And there is some support for this belief in the fact that the 
German Government have disavowed and denounced the 
German plotters of violence in the United States, 

Dr. Helfferich’s Hudibrastic oration in the Reichstag last 
week on the magnificent condition of German finance has 
already been visited by Nemesis. The German Bourse imme- 
diately suffered from a slump. No doubt the brokers, who were 
quite ready to be heartened up by any rational defence of their 
country’s financial state, were depressed by obviously irrational 


assertion, things, they no doubt felt, must be in a bid way. 
There has been no mention of new taxes, at least, till the war 
is over. Apparently the maximum of revenue from taxation 
has already been reached. The rates of exchange for the 
Central Powers also tell a gloomy story. The rate of exchange 
for British money has fallen 2°9 per cent., but for the German 
mark it has fallen 19°2 per cent. and for the Austrian kroner 
34°1 per cent. 


The financial methods adopted by the Canadian Government 
to help the Imperial Government in waging war are excellent, 
and deserve our hearty thanks. The War Loan has been 
increased to £20,000,000, and £10,000,000 has been set aside 
to Imperial credit for the purchase of munitions and supplies. 
The Toronto correspondent of the Times says that the total 
trade for November was £30,800,000, as against £25,200,000 in 
the previous November. We are glad to know that Canada is 
on the road to a recovery from her depression. The credit 
system will of course bring more orders to Canada, and the 
Canadian Government have done well to advise farmers and 
manufacturers to buy Imperial Exchequer Bonds. The 
dividends of farming and industrial companies may be reduced 
temporarily, but their gain will be greater in the end. 


At the end of last week a new investment was made available 
to the public in the form of Five per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
which will be redeemed in five years’ time. The price of issue 
is par, and no limit is set to the amount which may be 
subscribed. The Bank of England will receive applications 
for £100 and multiples thereof till further notice. Possibly 
bankers and financiers may prefer the one-year Treasury bills, 
which now yield 5} per cent.; but for private persons the 
longer-dated security provides an excellent opportunity. The 
foreigner, too, may be attracted, as he will have to pay no 
British taxes. The Bonds will be accepted as cash for the 
purpose of future War Loans, and trustees will be able to make 
use of them by means of registration. They are a “ gilt-edged” 
security indeed—5 per cent. interest and the return of your 
money in full (no market fluctuations here) guaranteed by all the 
resources of the kingdom. 


A meeting of members of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
was held last week to discuss the desirability of establishing 
closer relations between members of the British and French 
Parliaments. M. Henry Franklin-Bouillon, Vice-Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French Chamber, 
addressed the meeting, and a resolution was carried accepting 
his invitation to form a Committee to consult with the Brench 
Committee as to means of further strengthening the cordial 
relations between the two countries. The meeting represented 
all shades of political opinion, and an Executive Committees 
was formed, of which Lord Bryce is Chairman and Lord Sander- 
son and Mr. John Hodge are among the officers. 

The Naval Correspondent of the Z'imes in Monday's paper 
discussed the dearth of mercantile vessels. It is needless to 
point out how much depends upon maintaining the largest 
possible number of merchant vessels in active use. The food 
supply, the price of food, the stability of our finances, together 
with the financing of the whole war, depend upon a prosperous 
commerce. A very large number of merchant ships—probably 
thirty per cent., and the number grows—are being used for 
purely naval and military purposes. At the beginning of the 
war of course all enemy ships ceased to carry for us, and the 
war conditions have since prevented any appreciable addition 
to our merchant navy. We also read of congestion at the 
docks through insufficiency of labour or inadequate organiza- 
tion. When ships are scarce not a moment of their time should 
be wasted. All this leads us back to the conclusions of Mr. 
Alfred Booth which we published on December Ilth. Is a 
nation really in earnest which, with all the scarcity of shipping 
and the congestion at the docks, goes on importing thousands 
of tons of barley a week for brewing and distilling? And 
this leaves out of account the transport required for the home- 
grown materials, the thirty-six thousand tons of coal hewn 
every week for the breweries and distilleries, and the labour 
actually employed in those establishments. The time is 
rapidly approaching when we shall have to choose between 
alcohol and victory. 











rhetoric. 


If Dr. Helfferich had to fall back on mere empty 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ANZAC AND SUVLA BAY. 


UR heartiest congratulations must be tendered to 
Sir Charles Monro for the great military feat achieved 
by him in the retirement of our troops from Suvla and 
Anzac. We may also congratulate the Government upon 
having made so wise a selection for the Command-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean. They took a great and, as it has 
proved, a wise responsibility in ordering the retirement, 
and they placed its carrying out in the right hands. That 
is a piece of war work of which the Ministry have the right 
to be proud. That they should have placed themselves 
in the position to require such retirement is another matter, 
but it is one which, in obedience to our principle of not 
crying over spilt milk, we shall not dwell upon on the 
present occasion. What we want of the Government just 
now is not to stand in white sheets holding yellow candles, 
but a closer, stricter, and harder management of the war. 
Sir Douglas Haig in Flanders, Sir Charles Monro in the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean, and Sir William Robertson 
at home will be the ablest of instruments in the policy of 
“ Thorough.” 
It would be a grave breach of discretion, if not indeed 
of the Defence of the Realm Act, to disclose the means by 
‘which the retirement was effected, or even to speculate as 
to the nature of those means. Before, however, passing on 
to some of the consequences which we hope may arise 
from shaking ourselves free of the Gallipoli entanglement, 
or at any rate of the greater part of it, we must pause to 
say a word as to the brilliancy of the Staff work required 
in the carrying out of the task set General Monro and 
General Birdwood. To have got a force away from such a 
= with only the loss of three men wounded is nothing 
ess than a military miracle. That the Navy has played a 
brilliant part in the evacuation goes without saying. At 
the same time, and by the nature of things, the hardest, 
the most difficult, and the most responsible part of the 
work fell upon the Army, and therefore, as we have 
indicated, upon the Staff. Operations of this kind 
can never, like Inkerman, be soldiers’ battles. The 
heroism and steady discipline of the soldiers are, of course, 
a co-operative element of great importance, but these 
qualities would have been of little or no avail unless the 
Staff arrangements had been literally perfect. Every 
unit and every officer in the unit must have been carefully 
coached, and the minutest time-table arrangements made, 
under which the soldiers not only knew exactly how to 
move, but when to move. Any mistake in those orders 
or in the time-table must have been the cause of appalling 
confusion. But no confusion took place. When the 
proper time comes we shall, no doubt, know the exact 
way in which the soldiers were “ pulled out ”’ of the trenches, 
and how that most difficult operation, the withdrawal of 
the final rearguard, was carried out under the very noses 
of the enemy. All honour, then, to the Gallipoli Staff! 
They have shown that when put to it they can achieve the 
most difficult work with a precision which even our German 
enemies must envy. What makes the miracle the greater 
is that the Staff-learning of a very large number of our 
Staff officers in the present war has been improvised for 
the job, and is not the result of years of Staff training. 
Though the full military consequences of the evacuation 
can only be known to the Government, some of the more 
general aspects may be dealt with here. In the first place, 
we have freed a very considerable body of troops, and 
troops unsurpassed for courage and discipline, for service 
elsewhere. Though we still retain at Cape Helles—that 
is, at the toe of the Gallipoli Peninsula—important posi- 
tions, the total numbers of men at the Dardanelles are 
greatly reduced. That is the proper way to look at what 
has happened in Gallipoli. Having found that we had 
run up against a brick wall, we decided not to attempt 
to break it down by battering our heads against it, but 
preferred “another way.” This does not mean that we 
have permanently abandoned the task of taking Constan- 
tinople and handing it over to those who must be in any 
case its ultimate possessors—our Russian allies. That 
remains as before one of the essential objects of the war, 
the achievement of which will be hastened by our decision 
to go round rather than butt through. 


An obvious consequence of freeing ourselves from the 
Gallipoli imbroglio is that we shall now be in a much 
better position to press on with our work at Salonika 
There must be no thought of evacuation there. The 
first act in the drama will, no doubt, be a determined 
attack by the Central Powers, aided by the Bulgarians and 
the Turks, upon the Allies’ positions, and in all probability 
that attack will not be long delayed. The Germans know 
that the relative positions tend to alter as time goes on, and 
not in their favour but in ours. If they are going to strike, 
and strike they must, it would be a great. mistake from 
their point of view to postpone the blow much longer, 
Unless we and our French allies have been much more 
supine than is likely to have been the case with such com- 
manders in the field as General Sarrail and Sir Charles 
Monro, our position should have been greatly strengthened 
within the last fortnight as regards guns, field fortifications, 
and the men to man them. But the attack of the Central 
Powers when it comes will, we may be sure, not be faint- 
hearted. It will be pressed home with the greatest vigour. 
What does this mean? It means that the final positions 
will be carried, or else that the Austro-German and Bul- 
garian forces, and chiefly the latter, for they will no doubt 
be detailed to do the hardest work, will be so greatly 
shattered that they will take months to recuperate. What 
should make this the more serious for them is that our 
enemies may very soon after their attack be wanted 
elsewhere—1.e., to defend Bulgaria from a Russian offensive. 
Whether the bombardment of Varna just reported, plus 
the presence of transports with the bombarding fleet, is 
only a reconnaissance, and not the preliminary of a real 
Russian advance, we cannot say. What we do feel sure of 
is that the Russians not only mean business on this front, 
but are in a position to do business, and that before long 
we shall hear of a Russian attack in force. The Germans 
and Bulgarians of course recognize this fact as well as 
we do, but the knowledge will make them all the more 
eager to drive us out of Salonika. 

If the attack on our position fails, it is greatly to be hoped 
that we shall be able to make arrangements for an imme- 
diate advance. We fully realize that it is easier to say this 
than to do it, but the fact remains that, if it is physically 
possible, the moment when an entrenched army should 
move is the moment that an attack upon it has failed. 
For example, if last year we had followed up the attack 
by the German-led Turks upon the Suez Canal, we might 
have destroyed almost the whole of the raiding force. As 
it was, we let them escape with little or no punishment. 
Let us trust that things will be better managed in the case 
of Salonika, and that a German failure there may be followed 
up by the first step in a policy of warlike penetration 
from our Aegean base, a step the full consequences of which 
should be thought out so as to make it “ co-ordinate 
and cohesive ” with the strategy of the war as a whole. 
Up till now the force of circumstances has obliged us to 
fight where we could and how we could. We have been 
like troops attacked in the dark, and have had to dig our- 
selves in almost anyhow to get cover from the enemy. 
When daylight comes the first duty of the controlling 
brains, provided that the order has been given to stand fast, 
is to link up the fortuitous concourse of entrenched atoms, 
and by means of properly constructed support trenches 
and communication trenches to turn confusion into order. 
In the same way, now that dawn is breaking, our central 
Council of War must contrive an analogous arrangement 
to bring the scattered rifle pits and field entrenchments 
into a comprehensive scheme. When that is accomplished 
we shall be able to take a very different, and we believe 
a much more reassuring, view of the situation as a 
whole. We must not, however, wander into what 
might rightly be called a position of premature opti- 
mism. ‘There are plenty of hard tasks before us. One 
of these is the smashing—for that must be our object, 
and not mere defence—of the threatened German-Turkish 
attack upon Egypt. That attack, as we have so often 
said, if things are properly managed, may prove a blessing 
in disguise. The Germans, in spite of their desert railways 
and portable water-mains, will fight under very great 
disadvantages. They have a terribly exposed right flank 
for their communications, and they may be forced to fight 
with the dead end ef the railway line buried in hot sand 








and mirage. Clearly it must be our duty to choose for 
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the first clash of arms a position which will have for our 
enemies the maximum of danger and anxiety. What they 
want to do is to get through the desert as rapidly as possible. 
On the other hand, if we can keep them hanging about 
therein, their troubles will accumulate not merely day by 
day but hour by hour. Inorder to accomplish this we need 
plenty of preparation, and preparation of that elaborate 
and comprehensive kind which the Germans have taught 
us, or ought to have taught us, how to make. We have 
had over a year for those preparations, and, as we said last 
week, if they have not been made a very stern account 
will be required from those responsible. 





THE “SPEEDER-UP.” 


LL fair-minded readers of Mr, Lloyd George’s speech 
in the House of Commons on Monday will admit, 
we think, that when Mr. Asquith appointed Mr. Lloyd 
George as Minister of Munitions he put the right man in 
the right place. What was needed for the production of 
munitions on anything like the scale required was tremen- 
dous stimulation. This stimulation has been supplied by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s intensely active, or, if one prefers to put it 
so, feverish and mercurial, mind. He envisages a problem 
of enormous size and complexity at one sweep; he can 
describe its magnitude and significance in glowing words 
which make men’s hearts beat faster and their resolution 
harden to accomplish things which once seemed impossible. 
Mr. Lloyd George is, in fine, the best speeder-up in the 
country. It is only to be expected that the qualities of a 
speeder-up should exist to the exclusion of some other 
qualities which require a quieter habit of mind, more 
recision, and perhaps closer and narrower views. Mr. 
loyd George is, in fact, the prophet, in the old Hebraic 
sense, rather than the edministrator. - But it was just in 
this respect that Mr. Asquith in appointing Mr. Lloyd 
George chose so wisely. A man was needed at the new 
Ministry who should take the industrial community by 
the shoulders and simply shake it out of its old methods. 
He must also be a man who recognized the necessity of 
surrounding himself with hard-thinking business men and 
organizers and of delegating administrative tasks to them. 
These conditions Mr. Lloyd George has satisfied to admira- 
tion. His achievement during more than six months has 
been a triumph of speeding-up. His success was indeed 
almost certain from the first, because there is not a man 
in the country who is more bent on winning the war than 
Mr. Lloyd George. He is a man for the time being, as he 
ought to be, of one idea. 

This war, as Mr. Lloyd George said, is a war of mechanical 
preponderance. The side which brings a superior mechani- 
cal apparatus to bear ata particular point goes forward ; 
the side which is found wanting in mechanical supplies 
has to fall back. The Germans with their uncompromising 
logic had foreseen this, if not to the full extent of its appli- 
cations, at all events far more thoroughly than any other 
Power. The French, with their lively ways of thinking, 
recognized the truth very early, and Britain followed very 
slowly. What we stint in materials we squander in life. 
That, in Mr. Lloyd George’s words, is the one great lesson of 
the war. Our British authorities thought so conservatively 
that they continued to manufacture more shrapnel than 
any other kind of shell some time after it was evident 
that the German successes were being won by large guns 
and high .explosives. We were behindhand, again, in 
recognizing the huge importance of machine guns. A 
British battalion at the beginning of the war had two 
machine guns, a German battalion sixteen. As an example 
of the importance of machine guns, Mr. Lloyd George 
referred to the German defence of an important position 
for weeks against a very considerable French army by 
means of forty to fifty machine guns. Those guns were 
manned by only ninety men. But of course, even when 
the exact nature of our wants was admitted, the industrial 
resources of the country were found to be utterly unequal 
to producing the new kind of ammunition and the new 
guns on an adequate scale and quickly enough. What 
has been done by the eminent engineers and men of busine s 
under the general stimulation of Mr. Lloyd George since 
the Ministry of Munitions was created makes a marvellous 
story. When we reflect that last May the deliveries of 





we can imagine the extent of the reorganization that was 


necessary. When we reflect, again, that in May the 
Germans were turning out two hundred and fifty thousand 
shells a day, most ‘of them high-explosive, and that we 
were then turning out only two thousand five hundred a 
day in high explosives and thirteen thousand in shrapnel, 
we wonder who could have prompted Mr. Asquith to 
say at Newcastle a month earlier that there was not a 
word of truth in the statements that our movements 
had been hampered by a lack of shells. One may, 
indeed, still tremble in looking back at those hard 
German thrusts against our exiguous line at Ypres, 
and considering the inequality in the supply of munitions. 
It is marvellous that the “thin yellow line” held. We 
can never bestow enough honour on those men who 
miraculously withstood the shock. The methods of the 
Ministry of Munitions were radical from the first. They 
took a census of all the machinery in the country; they 
established a metal department to provide and control the 
raw material of munitions, and this department has greatly 
reduced the price of the material; and they insisted on 
factories engaged in munitions work sending in weekly 
reports of their progress. This last point is more important 
than it might seem. The late Government simply took 
the word of the contractors that, when an order had been 
placed, the goods would be delivered. As a matter of fact, 
that seldom happens. One must worry the contractor to 
keep him up to time. Let us add that a contractor’s inten- 
tions are usually excellent ; he may fail through no fault 
of his own. But in affairs of life and death we cannot afford 
failure—even with good excuses. The new system of the 
Ministry of Munitions enabled Mr. Lloyd George to find 
out why the contracts were in arrears. With help from the 
Ministry the difficulties could, in the majority of instances, 
be removed. The deliveries on old orders have improved 
from sixteen per cent. to over eighty per cént. Other 
steps taken by the Ministry are better known—the creation 
of the forty local Munition Committees, the establish- 
ment of national factories, and the co-ordination of all 
other factories which could produce shells or their com- 
ponent parts. 

A few facts indicate the results of the wholesale reorgani- 
zation. The shells which were fired in the battles of Sep- 
tember had been husbanded during four months, but they 
were replaced in a month. Soon a similar quantity will be 
replaced in a week. Medium guns and howitzers are in 
arrear, but the prospect of overtaking the arrears is good. 
As for large guns, great factories are being erected to supply 
them. The “heavy siege gun” which we had at the 
beginning of the war is now the lightest. A new large 
factory has also been established for the manufacture of 
machine guns. The present output of trench mortars 
equals in a fortnight the whole output of the first year. of 
trench warfare. The plant for making rifles has also been 
much extended, but though it is obviously necessary for 
ever soldier to be armed and to be able to use his rifle 
adequately, it must be confessed that the more vital need 
has been the supply of machine guns, high-explosive shells, 
and the right guns for firing them. Mr. Lloyd George 
said that more than ninety per cent. of our casualties 
were probably caused by machine guns and artillery. Only 
about five per cent. were caused by rifle-bullet wounds. 

The dark spot is the shortage of labour. It could be 
made good if unskilled labour were applied to the less 
highly skilled jobs, but directly this is attempted “ there 
is an action to be fought in every workshop.” The question 
must be grappled with and settled if we are not after all 
to be ruined by the tragic judgment of “Too late!” 
The only appeal to the skilled workers is the appeal of 
patriotism—the appeal which Mr. Stanton made with such 
overwhelming success at Merthyr. The lessons taught 
to the country by the Ministry of Munitions will last long 
after the war. Men who have learnt what can be done by 
speeding-up will not fall back permanently, we believe, 
into the old hugger-mugger practices of the days before the 
war. In those days we were woefully unscientific just 


because our industries found it easy to prosper up to a 
certain point in spite of their lack of scientific organization 
and their absurdly small use of labour-saving machinery. 
Higher taxation will force a change if nothing else will. 
But this opens large questions which we shall have to deal 
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CABINET-WRECKING. 


GREAT deal of the criticism levelled against the 
Ministry for their past actions is thoroughly justi- 
fied. Yet in spite of that we deprecate the attempts now 
being made to overthrow the Cabinet. We believe that 
men who are sane as well as patriotic, who will take the 
trouble to think without passion on the Ministerial situa- 
tion, and will consider the question from all its sides and 
with all its possibilities for good and evil, will come to the 
conclusion that on the whole greater harm would be done 
by pulling down the Ministry than by leaving them to 
continue the conduct and management of the war. We 
will set forth shortly the reasons which have induced us 
to come to this conclusion. It is obvious that no wise 
man could wish for the overthrow of the present Ministry 
merely on vindictive or punitive grounds or in order to give 
another set of men an innings. The only ground which 
will justify swapping horses in war time is that there 
exists an alternative body of men capable of conducting 
the war better than those now in office. We see no such 
body of men available. This disposes of the notion of 
a new Cabinet in the true sense. If there is to be a change, 
it must be through a reorganization and a remaking of 
the Administration piecemeal. If it can be shown that 
there are certain members of the Cabinet who have done 
badly during the war, and that one has no right to assume 
that they will henceforth do better, who have, in fact, 
shown themselves incapable, they clearly should be got rid 
of. Again, if there are men wm the Cabinet suffering 
from physical disabilities which prevent them giving their 
best work to the country, they also should retire. 
The same considerations would apply to men who have 
become stale through the long strain of office, and have 
lost alertness and elasticity of mind. In the cases 
suggested it would be right to risk putting in new men, 
even though there should be no absolute assurance that 
they were likely to prove ideal Ministers. The only ground 
which would at the present time justify acquiescence in the 
retention in the Cabinet of men not thoroughly efficient 
would be the ability of such men, if their removal were 
attempted, to wreck the scheme of reconstruction. It would 
ebviously be absurd for the reconstructionists to defeat their 
own ends by attempting more than they could accomplish. 
These considerations lead at once to the endeavour 
which is being made to get rid of the present Prime Minister. 
We fully recognize that the great majority of those who 
have come to believe that the Prime Minister is not equal 
to the task in which he is engaged, and that he should 
make room for some other man, unnamed, are inspired 
by no personal animus, or by any but the best and most 
patriotic of motives. They honestly think that the war 
has not been conducted as efficiently as it ought to have 
been, and as a result of this conviction they place the 
responsibility upon the Prime Minister, and ask their 
pound of flesh m accvrdance with the implied contract 
between the Prime Minister and the country that he is 
responsible for the doings of the Ministry, and must answer 
for their failures just as he may claim approval for their 
successes. But even though we admit the theoretic right 
of those who are dissatisfied with the way in which the 
war has been managed to demand their pound of flesh, we 
would ask them to consider most carefully whether 
in existing circumstances it would be wise to do 
so. We are not playing a game of forfeits, or even 
engaged in teaching Prime Ministers their duties. What 
we have to think of is how to win the war, and all 
questions must be judged solely by that—i.e., whether 
any given change will improve or diminish our prospects 
of rapid victory. There is no other touchstone. Here 
the first thing to remember is that Mr. Asquith, rightly 
or wrongly, has told the country quite plainly that he 
means to stick to his post, and will not vacate it merely 
because of criticism. This means, of course, that he 
would fight, and fight hard, if any attempt were made 
to dislodge him. But in the present state of public opinion 
can it be said that it would be good for the country 
to deflect its energies to an internecine struggle of 
this kind? If there were a universal feeling in the 
country that he had mismanaged the war, or if it were 
felt that he retained men whom it was his duty, however 
painful, to remove from oflice, or, again, if some great 








disaster were to overtake the country, no doubt he would 
become the subject of public odium, and there would be 
no difficulty as to his removal. But it cannot be said that 
such @ state of things at present exists, and no one can 
wish it to exist, for that would be to wish for disaster 
Possibly certain people might declare that if that state 
of odium does not exist, it may be necessary to create it 
by holding the Prime Minister up to obloquy. Into the 
abstract merits of such a proposition we do not intend to 
enter. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that we do not 
believe the attempt would be successful. The effort to 
secure a verdict from the country against the Prime 
Minister would fail, even though his position might be 
shaken by the attempt. 

The only other way in which the Prime Minister might be 
forced to resign would be through the existence or emer- 
gence of some great popular figure—some man who would 
convince the country that the nation must be saved, and 
that he alone was capable of saving it. Suppose, for 
example, we had at this moment two great opposing 
figures such as we had at the height of their fame in Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, and that one of them was in 
office and had failed to manage a great war successfully. 
In that event, no doubt, public opinion would call his 
great rival to the helm. But there is no such figure at 
present on the political horizon. If this is a sound 
view, and if again, as we believe, the reconstruction of 
the Ministry is necessary in the public interest, that recon- 
struction has got to be carried out with the assent and 
through the instrumentality of the present Prime Minister. 
But even though the persistent pressure of public opinion 
were to convince the Prime Minister that he must recon- 
struct his Cabinet in order to obtain the highest efficiency 
of administration, the task wouldeven then be by no means 
accomplished. All Ministries are carefully constructed 
puzzles, and if two or three, or even one, of the pieces is 
withdrawn the whole thing is apt to falldown. A vacancy 
created by what in effect would be the force of public opinion, 
or even by purely voluntary resignation, might lead to 
internal difficulties of the most serious kind. When a great 
office becomes vacant it is by no means certain that the 
man best fitted to fill it can be given that post, unless we 
are assuming a Prime Minister of such admitted weight, 
influence, and authority that his nomination will go unchal- 
lenged. It is far more likely that he will receive an ultimatum, 
not from the best man, but the man of most political 
power, to the effect that, though he is prepared to go on 
with the status quo, he is not prepared to see this or that 
man put over his head. Unless, then, there is some man 
designated by the weight of public opinion to fill a par- 
ticular vacancy, reconstruction may become a very poignant 
disappointment, and another square man may be put into 
a round hole. These are considerations which in the 
present state of feeling fret the ordinary man to fury. 
And no wonder; but unfortunately such fretting will not 
surmount them. In a word, in order to avoid one series 
of evils we may fall into a greater. 

“* But do you really mean,” we can hear our critics say, 
“to put us off with talk of this kind, and blandly to inform 
us that it is useless to attempt to bring about any better 
management of the war than we have at present?” Our 
answer to such criticism would be that which we suggested 
at the beginning of this article. Unless we have a list of 
men of first-rate ability and of fresh and vigorous mind 
to recommend to the country for the administration of its 
afiairs, we believe that on the whole it will be safer and 
better to go on with the present Cabinet, subject, however, 
if a vaeancy or vacancies should occur, to a strict and 
serious effort to fill those vacancies with the best possible 
men. Beyond that, we would try to have outside criticism 
focussed so as to be co-operative rather than destructive. 
You will never get the best work out of any body of men 
who are perpetually told that they are dolts and fools or 
self-seeking charlatans. You are far more likely to do 
good to the nation’s cause by insisting that no man should 
despair of the republic than by constantly threatening the 
servants of the State. Good work is seldom done by those 
who are perpetually reminded that they have ropes tied 
round their necks, and that the hangman is always in 
attendance in the basement. 

What is vital just now is that the war should be carried 
to a finish with- the maximum of energy combined with 
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foresight and strong common-sense, and above all with 
resoluteness, not in the conventional sense of men who 
stamp their feet and talk about their wills being supreme, 
put true resoluteness. By “resolute” men we mean men 
who see the object before them steadily, and then pursue 
it, not like a mob of mad bulls, but with a persistence as 
quiet and reasonable as it is rigid—men who are not always 
starting new hares and hunting them by mistake for the 
old ones. But this quality of quiet resoluteness, though 
so desirable, will never be attained by men who are con- 
stantly being attacked with what they feel is unfairness, 
especially, as often happens, if they cannot defend them- 
selves against it, because to do so would be to betray 
to the enemy plans which it is essential should be kept 
secret. We are not great believers in what may be called 
the mechanical view of administration. You may have on 
paper the most perfectly designed system of government, 
and yet be very little advantaged thereby if the men 
who work the machine are not fit for their job. On the 
other hand, if you have got really efficient men they will 
manage to work what is apparently the most cumbrous 
machine in such a way as to secure from it the best results. 
In the last resort it is always the man behind the gun, 
the man behind the machine, that matters. In spite, 
however, of this essential truth, it is of course of great 
importance to have the best machine you can. And here 
one may usefully note one deficiency in the criticism which 
has been applied to the Government. A month or two ago 
we were all clamouring for a smaller Cabinet, but now 
that we have got it, in effect, through the War Council, the 
public appears to be forgetting its new toy. We still believe 
that if a triumvirate could have been established, formed 
from the heads of the two fighting Departments, presided 
over by the Prime Minister, and kept in touch by ad hoc 
consultations with the heads of the other great Depart- 
ments of State, we should have obtained the ideal machine 
for war purposes. But once again the man is the thing, 
and should it turn out, as has been whispered of late, 
that the present Secretary for War is wanted to discharge 
functions elsewhere which are specially appropriate to him, 
public opinion should be concentrated on seeing to it that the 
vacancy is filled, not merely to suit Parliamentary or political 
convenience, but by the very best man obtainable. 

We are fully conscious that what we have written above 
will seem but cold comfort to a great many of those who 
are burning with an earnest desire to infuse greater vigour 
and energy into the conduct of the war. The country, we 
believe, is absolutely resolute and absolutely determined 
to make every conceivable sacrifice to attain its end, 
and naturally such an attitude of mind leads to fierce 
impatience. But such impatience, though it may be 
morally justified, is a very dangerous mood to encourage, 
for out of it may grow rash action by means of which we 
shall defeat our own ends. The true attitude which the 
nation ought to endeavour to rise to is one of ceaseless 
vigilance, and vigilance without fuss. We must not let 
Ministers believe that blunders, or want of resolution, or, 
worse still, supineness and inactivity, will ever pass 
unobserved or will be forgotten. At the same time, we 
must let them feel that we are not going to be so unjust 
as to visit mischance as if it were the result of conscious 
faults of commission or omission. To do that is to create 
a sense of injustice under which no man can put forth his 
best work. In existing circumstances the best thing is to be 
as generous as possible to the Cabinet, and to give them 
every opportunity to fulfil the tremendous responsibilities 
that rest upon them. The man who is always swearing at 
his servants, and asking his friends whether they ever saw 
such a set of careless, incapable ruffians as those in his 
service, will never have an efficient household. 





PATRIOTISM VERSUS SPECULATION. 


GOOD many newspapers appear to be anxious to 
work up an agitation in favour of raising money 


A 


for the war by means of lottery loans. The advocates of 
this measure are careful to state that they do not want 
lotteries in the ordinary sense of the term—that is to say, 
lotteries merely consisting of prizes and blanks. They only 
want to add the element of speculation to the other elements 
which may induce people to subscribe money to War Loans. 
The superficial arguments in favour of this proposal 











are certainly strong. The gambling instinct is a very 
big factor in human nature, and there are undoubtedly 
many people who would plank down their hundreds on 
the chance of winning a big prize, but who would hesitate 
to subscribe even a ten-pound note to a humdrum invest- 
ment. Apparently the suggestion is that if possible this 
speculative element should be encouraged, without dis- 
couraging what may be called the investing element in tho 
community. This is to be effected by issuing loans at a 
moderate rate of interest combined with prizes carrying 
a higher rate. Thus the investor would know that his 
money was safe and would be certain of a moderate 
income upon it. The speculator would know that he had 
the chance of getting a big annuity at a cheap rate. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this scheme for raising 
money is not novel; few schemes for that purpose are. In 
past centuries Governments have tried every device that 
contemporary ingenuity could suggest to raise money on 
reasonable, or even on unreasonable, terms. Many of these 
devices have had a very brief life, but the lottery loans 
system, which is now being advocated as if it were a novelty 
by enthusiastic newspapers, had a life of nearly a hundred 
years. According to the Report on the National Debt 
published in 1891 (C. 6,539), the first lottery loan was 
issued in 1694. There was another one in 1697, and then 
a pause until 1710. After that year lottery loans succeeded 
one another with very brief intervals down to 1784, when 
in that form they ceased, though they were continued in 
another type of lottery for a diferent purpose. The lottery 
loan of 1710 may be taken as a omen for the terms here 
are peculiarly clear. A sum of £1,500,000 was to be raised 
by the sale of a hundred and fifty thousand lottery tickets 
of £10 each. Every ticket-holder without exception was 
to be entitled to an annuity for thirty-two years at tho 
rate of 7 per cent., and this was all that those who drew 
blanks received. Those who drew prizes received larger 
annuities ranging from £5 up to £1,000 per annum. It will 
be observed that the terms of this loan almost exactly 
correspond to the proposals now being made. In succeeding 
years much the same kind of terms was offered. Inci- 
dentally it is worth noting that a very large number of 
loans in the early half of the eighteenth century were raised 
on terminable annuities. Later the practice of granting 
permanent annuities became more usual, but the principle 
of using a lottery as an additional instrument to attract 
the speculator still continued. 

In 1755 a further development took place. A loan for 
£1,000,000 was then raised by the sale of a hundred thousand 
lottery tickets of £10 each. The prizes were fixed at 
£900,000, the whole of this sum being funded in the 3 per 
cent. annuities. The blanks representing the remaining 
£100,000 were lost altogether by the purchasers of tickets, 
and the £100,000 was pocketed by the Government as the 
profit on the lottery. In other words, what may be called 
the lottery pure and simple was combined with the lottery 
loan. Two years later, in 1757, the principle of the simplo 
lottery was crudely adopted. Something over £1,000,000 
was to be raised by the sale of guinea tickets. Half of the 
amount applied for was to be appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for the services of the year; the other half was to 
be returned in prizes, apparently in cash. As a matter of 
fact, this second attempt at raising a pure lottery was 
only partially successful, for less than half the full number 
of tickets was sold. Side by side with this new departure 
what may be described as the more legitimate form of 
lottery loan continued almost regularly year by year 
in every year that the Government had to borrow 
money. The last lottery loan, as above stated, was in 
1784, and the sum of £6,000,000 was raised on some- 
what complicated terms. Meanwhile our eighteenth- 
century rulers appear to have been badly bitten with 
the idea of using the ye i pure and simple as a means 
not of raising loans but of raising revenue, and from 
1785 down to 1823 a State lottery was organized every 
year without a single break. The total amount raised was 
rarely above a million, generally under, and more than 
half was allotted for prizes, the net profit accruing to the 
Government ranging round £300,000 a year. 

Thus we have these two broad facts—that lottery loans 
were in existence for ninety years from 1694 to 1784, 
and lotteries for raising revenue from 1785 to 1823. 
When a system is continued so long and has peen finally 
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suppressed, it is reasonable to assume that there must have 
been some strong ground for the suppression. That 
ground is revealed in a succession of Acts of Parliament 
and in Reports of Parliamentary Committees. All the 
time that the State was raising money by means of lotteries 
it was engaged in deploring the evils attendant upon the 
lottery system, and fierce penalties were constantly imposed 
in order to put down every kind of lottery except the 
official lottery organized by the State. Doubtless this was 
partly due to the anxiety of the revenue authorities to 
exclude unlicensed competition, but in addition there is 
clear evidence that contemporary opinion was shocked 
at the amount of idleness and dishonesty that lotteries 
bred and encouraged. A Select Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1808 condemns lotteries on these 
grounds in most energetic language. After reciting the 
evils created, the Report continues :— 

“The question naturally occurs to your Committee, whether any 
pecuniary advantage, however large or convenient, can compensate 
to a State for the amount of vice and misery thus necessarily pro- 
duced by the levy of it. . . . No mode of raising money appears 
to your Committee so burthensome, so pernicious, and so unpro- 
ductive ; no species of adventure is known where the chances are 
so great against the adventurer; none where the infatuation is 
more powerful, lasting, and destructive.” 

This Report may be regarded as the beginning of the end 
of the lottery system, but it was not until fifteen years 
later that the Treasury finally agreed to forgo the quarter 
of a million a year that the annual lottery yielded. It 
would, of course, be unfair to assume that this history is 
by itself conclusive. Conceivably it is possible that lottery 
loans could be organized in such a way as to attract the 
money of naturally speculative persons without tempting 
prudent persons to engage in those wild orgies of speculation 
which accompanied the eighteenth-century lotteries. That 
is possible ; but the risk of failure is obviously considerable, 
and it is not clear that there is any great hope of gain. 
Without attempting to treat the question from the point 
of view of high abstract morality, it may be urged that 
the State will probably do better, both immediately and 
in the long run, by appealing to patriotism rather than to 
speculation. We know that in many other directions the 
appeal to patriotism has already produced a splendid 
response. There is no reason to believe that it is not 
capable of producing an equally extensive response in the 
matter of money. What is really wanted is some force, 
call it mental or moral, which will induce people to cut 
down their ordinary expenditure and to put every penny 
they can save into Government loans. The man who 
wants to have a flutter in a lottery is not the man who is 
going to cut down his expenditure. He is the man who, 
having five pounds to spare, wants to turn it into £100. 
A few such men, if the speculative chance were not offered, 
might conceivably devote their money to some other 
purpose of temporary enjoyment, but the bulk of them 
would be more likely to content themselves with an 
ordinary investment yielding a substantial rate of interest. 
Looking at the question from the point of view of ultimate 
advantage, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
country will gain more by refusing to appeal to the purely 
speculative instinct. Already there is a very strong 
feeling throughout the country that those people who are 
making money out of the war are not merely doing less 
than their share in the national task, but are minus quanti- 
ties ; and if the State were to advertise lotteries, with the 
necessary appeal to cupidity, it would really be helping to 
lower the moral tone of the nation. 





OUR “DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 


W°* suggest that those who agree with the policy of 
“Down Glasses during the War” should send us, 
not for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their names and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
shall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of lifelong holders of temperance and tectotal views, but 
only of those who, though they were neutral or anti-prohibi- 
tionist before the war, have, like the “ Spectator,” come to the 
conclusion that we must fight the Germans with both hands, 
and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer or spirits. 





Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence to 
any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle 
of “ Down Glasses during the War.” We would most 
earnestly ask those who send in their names and addresses 
to communicate with us by means of postcards (they are 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a model 
the formula: “ I am in favour of the policy of ‘ Down Glasses 
during the War.” They should add in plain writing their 
name and address. The postcard should be addressed 
“* The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
Those who take this step should ask their friends to do 
the same. 








THE SACRAMENT. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

\ E were fairly fagged out, all of us, after a heavy day of it, 

One by one we scraped the thick, clinging mud off our 
boots as best we could, mounted the shaky stairs, and took our 
places at the mess-table. It was a door resting on biscuit. 
boxes, but we ate what lay on it ready for us as thankfully as if 
it had been polished mahogany covered with the whitest 
damask cloth. The soup cheered us up a bit, but Geoffrey’s 
death lay very heavy on our hearts. Why is it, we said to 
ourselves, that the best are taken and we rotters left? The 
other day the General (“ Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” always sings away in my mind when I think of him): 
and now Geoffrey! Tall, cheery, grousing old Geoffrey! We 
buried him in the little cemetery by the riverside, in a coffin, 
I saw the Brigadier turn away as he blew his nose, with his 
handkerchief about his eyes. I know I sobbed, and wasn’t 
ashamed of it. That was why we were so silent. The coloured 
cartoons from La Vie Parisienne that decorated the walls 
irritated me. What had we to do with demi-mondaines at a 
time like this !—or indeed, as Britishers, at any time. Private 
Jimmy Frane of the Pierrots came to my mind with his “ Let 
evil be to him that honi soit” ; but after all I knew what was in 
me, and I know that my heart reached out with an unspeakable 
longing that night. 

The smashed windows were covered with some stuff or other 
that the orderly had picked out of the débris of the downstairs 
room. It flapped to and fro in the wind. The candles flamed 
unsteadily in their bottles on the table. The wine stood 
untouched before us, and the whisky-bottle, though on the 
table too, had not been moved. The orderly was trying to get 
a fire going in the grate; a fire of parquet floor blocks from the 
ruined school next door. It was frightfully draughty, and 
through a shell-hole in one wall came the fitful, silent gleams of 
the Verey lights as they rose and fell over the trenches. There 
was an extraordinary silence, broken by nothing louder than 
the crack of a rifle now and then and the fitful noises of the 
wind. The guns had stopped their barking and roaring after 
fifty hours of ceaseless shelling. 

The orderly had got a fire going and was clearing away our 
plates and things when a step upon the stairs turned my eyes 
to the door. It opened, and an officer came in. We all stood 
up, I don’t know why, and he held out his hand and told us to 
carry on. The orderly was just removing the bread and the 
wine-bottle when he said: “ Just a minute, orderly.” The man 
put the bread and the claret back on the table. The officer took 
a box that was in the corner by the fire, and drawing it out, sat 
down upon it. He put his head in his hands; and although 
not one of us knew him, we asked no question. We were all 
silent as the grave where Geoffrey lay. But the silence was 
inexpressibly sweet. Suddenly he stood up and looked at us. 
“We must cheer up,” he said. “ After all, it’s the day of 
sacrifice. It’s the day of testing.” He gave a faint gesture 
with his hands as he spoke, and I saw a great scar in the middle 
of each one of them. In the light I thought I saw blood, and 
started involuntarily. ‘“‘ You’re wounded, Sir!” I exclaimed. 
He put his hands behind his back as though to warm them 
“That was long ago,” he answered; “ but whenever one of 
them falls, I feel the pain. When Geoffrey fell,” he went on, 
“I knew how you fellows would all feel it.” He got up, lifted 
the box, and drew it up to the table. “ Geoffrey’s death,” he 
pursued, “ was a sacrifice. Geoffrey was the only child left to 
his parents. Yet they aren’t repining. They are wondering 
why, but they are satisfied that it was right for him to die. 
After all, they are proving that they are the seed of Abraham.” 
We wondered what he meant, for our Scripture was rusty. 
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“ Geoffrey gave up his job at G.H.Q. simply because his spirit 
wouldn’t let him be away from the forefront, although he knew 
well that he was the only one of the original officers left, and 
that barring miracles his turn must come. The General too” 
(how was it that he divined our thoughts, because he was not 
one of ours?), “ he had asked if he might come along and help 
to extricate things over there, though his division was resting at 
the time. It is the day of sacrifice, and the beginning of greater 
troubles. England,” he added aftera pause, “ doesn’t really 
understand. She doesn’t remember the lessons of the past. So 
many of her teachers have been blind. They have forgotten 
their history, and they worship they know not what. For 
them ‘ The Lord’ is a term with none of the definite and militant 
meaning which it had to those of old—to Samuel, to David, 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, and other men of the 
Spirit who took the sword up for the Kingdom’s sake. Christ,” 
he pursued, and we were all listening with intentness, “ did not 
take the sword, because it was not the day or the time for it. 
He, the incarnation of every holy promise and the hope of 
Israel, came to His own, but they didn’t know Him. He tore 
away the veil and showed them what the Kingdom of God on 
earth would be. He told them in plain words what its principles 
were; and opened their eyes to the hideous fact that the more 
religious a man becomes before his fellows the further he gets 
from that Kingdom. Religiog of such a kind ties men up; 
imprisons them, and darkens their understanding ; that is, the 
religion that binds to rite and ceremony as well as the religion 
that openly denounces outward signs and binds to obedience of 
written things.” 

He stopped and asked me for the bread. I passed it 
to him on the plate, and, feeling ashamed that I hadn’t thought 
of it before, asked him if he were hungry, adding: “It’s been 
so thoughtless .’ He checked me with a glance. The Major 
stretched his hand out for the wine-bottle, but the strange 
officer turned and said in his. wonderful voice: “ No, thanks; 
not for me; not yet.” Then he changed his tone a little, and 
looking round on us all, he said: “ But I want you all to drink 
a little to cheer you up. After all, where is The Faith to-day if 
it’s not to be found among you? Come, let us all take a little 
bread together, and remember the day of agony when the 
Soldier Son died. Try to remeniber that He of Galilee was none 
other than the Lord of Hosts, the Lord strong and mighty in 
battle. Think upon the coming day when He shall come in 
power; when the graves that sprinkle all these plains shall open 
and give up their ennobled and glorified dead ; when the corrupt 
matter that made the shell of man shall at the great Call be 
made eternal and incorruptible. Think of the General and of 
Geoffrey as awaiting, as anxiously awaiting, the sound of that 
bugle call. Look on them as sons who went as sheep to the 
slaughter, willingly and cheerfully. And let us be for ever 
done with the fictions and fallacies of the blind leaders of the 
blind. Come ”’—and he took the bread, and in his strong but 
scarred hands broke it, passing it to each one of us. He got up 
himself to do it. Then he poured out the wine into a tumbler, 
and we took it one from the other and drank it silently. “ No 
need,” he said as he took the cup from the Major, “‘ for solemn 
feclings and such like, is there? The thing is to go on to the 
end, however bitter it may be.” The Major assented. “ By 
George, Sir,” he said, “ you’ve cheered me up no end. But 
won’t you have a little wine yourself?” “No,” he said, “I’m 
under a vow on that head. Some day soon, however, we shall 
drink it together if”—and he paused—‘ if we endure to the 
end and overcome even as the Soldier Son overcame.” 

He got up, and walked to the fire. He warmed his hands a 
minute, and then turned and walked round the room. He looked 
at the pictures on the wall, but didn’t say a word or move a 
muscle of his face. Then the Major jumped up. “I’m damn sorry, 
Sir,” he said, and he tore down all the Vie Parisienne cartoons. 
“There’s too much of this sort of thing, I know. And I know 
it’s no good.”” He made a bundle of them and put it on the 
fire. The strange officer turned round. “ There’s only one thing 
that counts now,” he said, “and that is Duty,” as though he 
hadn’t seen the Major’s action at all. “ And if England does 
her duty she will purge out every offending thing and learn the 
meaning of the fellowship of saints.” His hand was reaching for 
the door-knob as he went on: “ And I'm sure that it will help 
you all to remember the death of the Son as you've done to- 
night, and that it will help you to follow His steps, Good-night 
to all of you.” And with this farewell he was gone, out into the 
wet and windy night. L. L. 











WOMEN AND FEAR. 


EOPLE who call themselves “ feminists”—though they 
might more appropriately call themselves “ hominists,” 
since their ideal is not the cultivation of what is characteristic 
in woman, but what is characteristic in man—often say that 
women could have equalled man in all attainments if they had 
been allowed equal opportunities. The average intellect of 
woman is lower than that of man, they say, because she has 
been suppressed. It is true that woman has not had the oppor- 
tunity of developing the habit of public affairs, but we cannot 
remember that any embargo has prevented her from writing 
great poetry or painting great pictures. However that may be, 
the feminist now enjoys the advantage of a new point in the 
argument that the differences between men and women are 
accidental and not essential. A great many persons—we 
confess to some guilt in the matter ourselves—dreaded the 
consequences of fear among women in a prolonged and appalling 
war. Whatever views they may have held about the intellectual 
differences between men and women, they said that there was 
a fundamental and ineradicable difference as regards fear 
because it was a difference based on permanent physical in- 
equality. Nodoubt there might be, and were, remarkable excep- 
tions, but in a general way, they said, the timidity of women 
was the natural quality of physical weakness. Women were 
protected by men just because they were weak, and they were 
more timid than men just because their strength was incapable 
of self-protection. There may have been some confusion between 
nervousness, personal timidity, and such fear as is provoked 
by apprehension of a national catastrophe or of the death 
of some one else. These are different things, and probably they 
were confused. At all events, it was too widely thought that 
in the event of such a terrific war as is now proceeding the 
resolution of women could not be expected to endure long 
enough. Women might go into a war for a right cause as 
gallantly as men; they might have just as firm a grasp of the 
principle at issue ; but what if the war should be prolonged and 
horrible utterly beyond experience 2? What would an average 
woman do if all those who were dearest to her were torn away 
one after the other? Could her enthusiasm survive and 
triumph? Was it to be expected that it would? Probably— 
thus the unflattering prediction framed itself—her hold on 
principle would not be quite strong enough for the trial. The 
very fact that she had not the habit of public affairs would 
bring it about that her attachment to persons would be more 
powerful than her attachment to the cause. She would reach 
a point through horror and bereavement where terror would 
engulf her and she would cry: “ Nothing that we fight for can 
make a continuance of this nightmare of slaughter worth while. 
Let us have peace. The price, whatever it may be, will be cheap 
so long as this horror ceases.” 

Any one who thought in those terms of Englishwomen must 
now see that he was never more mistaken in his life. Their 
tenacity of purpose seems sufficient to outlast that of the men. 
When they are called upon for fresh sacrifices—for other members 
of the family to depart—do they grudge them ?_ Do they repine ? 
We have not in our experience come across any such case, at 
least not among women well enough educated to appreciate 
the meaning of the war. Their readiness for any loss that fate 
may decree is absolutely unquestioning. It is as though they 
never contemplated the possibility of holding back whatever 
they most cherish. Is it not a curious parallelism of contra- 
diction which is going on at the same time in the United States ? 
There the fear of suffering in the world—a noble fear in itself, 
of course, since it is purely altruistic, although it may be most 
ignobly applied—causes women to exalt their capacity for 
immediate compassion above their conviction that righteousness 
may sometimes be reached only through suffering. They 
denounce the suffering of men in war as such an evil in itself 
that nothing can atone for it—not even liberty, we suppose. 
Therefore they sing: “I didn’t raise my, boy to be a soldier!” 
The American pacificist movement is mainly a women’s move- 
ment. And the real motive of it is fear. 

We have written of fear among women as chiefly fear for 
others. For surely that is its characteristic. Women as a 
rule may be nervous for themselves in odd ways 
crowded streets, in open boats, in hearing gunfire, and in count- 
less other minute fashions which are not much more than super- 
Such fears fly forth when sensitive nerves 
But the exceptions to the 


in crossing 


ficial emotions. 
that lie near the surface are touched. 
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rule are rather drastic exceptions. Some “ fearless” women 
eeem to be without fear in anything they do, and have often 
been found embarrassing and humiliating companions by 
vnadyenturous men. As regards the great fears of the body, 
women are less easily moved than men, and in some respects 
much less easily moved. They are more patient in bearing 
pain; on the whole, we think they are less frequently cowed 
by it. We have sometimes thought that it was characteristic 
of men to try to prey upon human fear in those friars’ books 
of mortification which developed out of familiar experiences 
an idea and measure of the agonies of death. The reader, 
for example, was instructed to remember what the pain was 
like when a finger was but squeezed or pinched, and then to 
imagine what sort of pain must be endured when the whole 
body was corrupted and dissolved. That fantastic and atro- 
ciously misleading analogy could never, we fancy, have been 
invented in a nunnery. 

In another way women have shown a fearlessness in the war 
that has been wonderful, though not, perhaps, contrary to 
expectation. Thousands of girls who had led easy and cloistered 
lives, remote from everything that was not pretty and agreeable 
and smooth, have been pitchforked, after only a few weeks’ 
hurried training, into hospitals full of men maimed and dis- 
figured by terrible and repulsive wounds. They have not 
quailed ; they have gone about their work calmly, steadily, and 
efficiently. Their grandmothers at their age would no doubt 
have “‘swooned”’; for that, according to the romances, was 
the proper thing for every polite and well-bred woman to do 
on encountering a crisis or any disconcerting episode. Happily, 
swooning has gone out of fashion. Of course, in nursing work 
every woman is fortified by a mothering instinct. But what 
an extension and refinement do we behold in the human world 
of that instinct which causes even the mildest and most timid 
of animals to fight like a demon for her young! And this 
instinct is passed on even to small children. It comes out 
in a very curious way in a lecture which was delivered lately by 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Chief Inspector of Schools for the London 
County Council, to the Child Study Society. He based his 
remarks on nearly a thousand essays which had been written, 
without preparation, by schoolchildren on their experiences 
of Zeppelin raids in the London area. At eight years of age 
the brain was chiefly impressed by the sound of guns, but there 
was no sign of fear, and even girls of eight looked after the still 
younger children. At nine years of age there was some evidence 
of fear among the girls, but not among the boys. At ten there 
was distinct evidence of fear among boys, but much more so 
among girls. Not till that age did boys take their part in 
looking after the younger children. But throughout the girls’ 
essays there was nearly always mention of this tending of the 
younger children. At thirteen the girls seemed to have acquired 
a pride that conquered fear; some of them sagaciously re- 
marked that the raids would do good because they would show 
people at home what war really was. ‘“‘ Suppressed emotion,” 
indeed, seems to have inflicted some nervous damage. But 
for calmness we must award the palm to the pompously self- 
possessed maiden who wrote as follows :— 

“TI was coming out of a cinema with my uncle and I noticed 
people were rushing to and fro in the streets. I went up to a police- 
man and said to him, ‘ What does all this mean?’ He replied 
gravely, ‘The Zeppelins have come.’ ‘What?’ I said, ‘Do you 
mean to tell me that those terrible monsters have come at last?’ 
And he replied, briefly, ‘ They have.’ ” 





THE CITIZEN ARMY: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN DEMOCRACY. 


FYNHE unprecedented had occurred. For once a national 

ideal had proved stronger than class prejudice. In 
this matter of the war all classes were at one—at one not only 
in sentiment but in practical resolve. The crowd that surged 
outside the central recruiting offices in Great Scotland Yard was 
the proof of it. All classes were there, struggling for the privilege 
of enlisting in the new citizen Army, conscious of their unity, 
and determined to give effect to it in the common life of service. 
It was an extraordinary crowd. Workmen were there in cord 
breeches and subfusc coats; boys from the East End in the 
latest fashions from Petticoat Lane; clerks and shop-assistants 
in sober black; mechanics in blue serge and bowler hats; 
travellers in the garments of prosperity ; and most conspicuously 
well dressed of all, gentlemen in their oldest clethes, J¢ was 
like a section cut out of the nation. 





Men and boys of the working class formed the majority, 
They were in their element, shouting, singing, cheeking the 
“ coppers ” with as much ribald good humour as if the recruiting 
office had been a music-hall. But some of the other classes were 
far less at their ease. They had been brought up from earliest 
youth to thank God that they were not as other men, to set 
store by the innumerable little marks that distinguished them 
from “ the lower classes.” All these they were now sacrificing 
to an idea, and they felt horribly embarrassed. Even the 
gentleman, who had prided himself on his freedom from “ the 
snobbishness of the suburbs,” felt ill at ease. Of course he had 
been to working men’s clubs; but there he had been “ Mr. 
Thingumy.” Here he was “mate.” He told himself that he 
did not mind being “ mate,” in fact he rather liked it; but he 
fervently wished that he looked the part. He felt as self- 
conscious as if he had arrived at a dinner party in a Norfolk 
jacket. A little later on, when he sat, one of four nude men, 
in a cubicle awaiting medical inspection, he did feel that for the 
moment they had all been reduced to the common denominator 
of their sheer humanity; but embarrassment returned with his 
clothes and stayed with him all through the march to the 
station and the journey to the depot. 

At the depot he fought for the prize of a verminous blanket, 
and six foot of floor to lieon. When he awoke the next morning 
his clothes were creased and dirty, his collar so filthy that it had 
to be discarded, and his chin unshaven. He perceived with 
something of a shock that he was no longer conspicuous. He 
was no more than the seedy unit of a seedy crowd. Inany other 
cireumstances he would have been disgusted. As it was, he 
sought the canteen at the earliest opportunity and toasted the 
Unity of the Classes in a pint! 

All emerged from the depot clothed exactly alike, and medi- 
tated on the symbolism of clothes. They donned the grey shirt 
and ready-made khaki of the new era, and deposited the emblems 
of class distinction on a common rag-heap. Even the per- 
functory manner of the Q.M.S. could not rob the occasion of an 
almost religious solemnity. It was the formal beginning of a 
new life, in which men of all classes, starting with something 
like equality of opportunity, should gain what pre-eminence 
they might by the merit of their inherent manhood or the 
seduction of their native tact. Henceforward all fared alike. 
All ate the same food, slept on the same floor in similar blankets, 
and in their shirts. Even the pyjama no longer divided them ! 
All took their share in scrubbing floors and washing dixies ; 
and until the novelty wore off even these menial and dirty jobs 
caught a certain glamour from the great ideal which they symbo- 
lized. Gradually all found their level. The plausible were 
promoted, found wanting, reduced, and replaced by the men 
of real grit and force of character. Mechanics joined the 
machine-gun section, clerks became orderlies, signallers, or 
telephonists, the dirtiest and most drunken of the old soldiers 
were relegated ‘to the cookhouse. Equality of opportunity 
had been granted, and the inequality of man had been 


demonstrated. It was found that the best formula, after all, 
was that of St. Paul: ‘“ Diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit.” 


Of course it was not a perfect democracy because of the 
existence of the super-class, the officer. He is really an offence 
against democracy. He is what he is by Divine right, whether 
of property or of family influence. He is above the democratic 
law of the promotion of the fittest and the reduction of the in- 
competent. His position is, from the point of view of this 
article, an anomaly, and is only rendered possible by the survival 
in the army of democracy of the ancient religion of the army of 
aristocracy. 

This ancient religion is called ‘“ Military Discipline.” Like 
other religions, it has its mysteries, its hierarchy, its dogmas, 
and its ritual. We are only concerned with the last two. Both 
relate to the status of the officer. The dogmas define his position, 
and the ritual symbolizes it. As in other religions of authority, 
the dogmas are not required to square absolutely with facts, 
nor is more than a formal acquiescence demanded from the 
faithful. For example, it is a dogma that the officer alone 
possesses common-sense. But it has happened that an indi- 
vidual officer has been lacking in this gift, whereas the sergeant 
has possessed it. In such circumstances an officer may borrow 
his sergeant’s common-sense, and religion is satisfied so long 
as only the officer exercises it. An officer may even borrow 
common-sense from a privi¢e provided that it is done through 
the medium of an N.C.O, nother dogma is that only officers 
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can think. To safeguard this dogma from ridicule it is necessary 
that the men should be prevented from thinking. Their atten- 
tion is to be fully occupied with such mechanical operations as 
the polishing of their buttons, in order that the officer may 
think without fear of contradiction. In war, however, if all the 
officers are killed, the sergeants may think, and if they are 
killed the corporals may think, and so on ; but this is a relaxation 
of strict orthodoxy, a concession to the logic of facts which 
must not be permitted in any other circumstances. The ritual 
of this religion will be found in the official manuals. This 
account of the super-class may sound a little bitter. It is not 
intended to be so. Most officers of the citizen Army have had 
an education in scepticism, and possess a sense of humour. 
They are such good sportsmen that no one minds performing 
the ritual for their benefit; and as often as not they accept it 
in the spirit in which it is given. 

In due course the citizen Army reached the front. Now the 
front may be divided into two parts, the trenches and the rest 
camps. In the trenches the real white man finally and con- 
clusively comes to his own. The worm, no matter how exalted 
his rank, automatically ceases to count. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is very simple. In the moment of crisis the 
white mans always on the spot, while the worm is always in 
his dug-out. The rest camp, on the other hand, exists for the 
restoration of the slatus quo ante. It is the trench failure’s 
opportunity to reassert himself. There the officer or N.C.O. 
who has lost prestige by his devotion to his dug-out regains it 
by the repetition of the ritual; and the private who has done 
ten men’s work in repairing the trenches under fire is awarded 
an hour’s extra drill for failing to cut away the left hand smartly. 
So is the damaged religion of the Army restored. In the rest 
camp, too, the shirker among the men raises again his diminished 
head, and comes out strong as a grumbler and, until his mates 
become unpleasantly reminiscent, a boaster. 

On the whole, though, actual experience of war brings the 
best men to the fore, and the best qualities of the average man. 
Officers and men are welded into a closer comradeship by dangers 
and discomforts shared. They learn to trust each other, and 
to look for the essential qualities rather than for the accidental 
graces. One learns to love men for their great hearts, their 
pluck, their indomitable spirits, their irrepressible humour, 
their readiness to shoulder a weaker brother’s burden in 
addition to their own. One sees men as God sees them, 
apart from externals such as manner and intonation. A 
night in a bombing party shows you Jim Smith as a man of 
splendid courage. A shortage of r tions reveals his wonderful 
unselfishness. One danger and discomfort after another you 
share in common till you love him as a brother. Out there, 
if any one dare to remind you that Jim was only a fireman 
while you were a bank clerk, you would give him one in the 
eye to go on with. You have learnt to know a man when you 
see one, and to value him. 

When the war is over, and the men of the citizen Army return 
to their homes and their civil occupations, will they, I wonder, 
remember the things that they have learnt ? If so, there will be 
a new and better England for our children. One would like to 
prophesy great things. In those days great talkers and boasters 
shall be of no account, for men shall remember that in the hour 
of danger they were wanting. In those days there shall be no 
more petty strife between class and class, for all shall have learnt 
that they are one nation, and that they must seek the nation’s 
good before their own. In those days men shall no longer pride 
themselves on their riches, or on the material possessions which 
distinguish them from their brethren, for they shall have learnt 
that it is the qualities of the heart which are of real value. Men 
shall be prized for their courage, their honesty, their charity, 
their practical ability. In those days there shall be no false 
pride, for all have lived hardly, all have done dirty and menial 
work, all have wielded pick and spade, and have : ounted it no 
dishonour but rather glory to do so. In those days charity and 
brotherly love shall prevail mightily, for all shall have learnt 
mutual understanding and respect. Would that it might be 
so! But perhaps it is more likely that the lessons will be for- 
gotten, and that men will slip back into the old grooves. Much 
depends on the women of England. If they carefully guard the 
ancient ruts against our return, and if their gentle fingers press 
us back into them, we shall acquiesce; but if at this hour of 
crisis they too have seen a wider vision of national unity, and 
learnt a more catholic charity, the future is indeed radiant with 
hope. A Stupent 1s Arms, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
(To Tas Eprror or tas “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—May I reply to Mr. Robson? He is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the only races that have done well during the last 
five hundred years are those that use alcohol. It is not five 
hundred years since teetotal armies took Constantinople and 
made Europe tremble! Now in their decline there is drunken- 
ness amongst the Turks, and it is said that Abdul-Hamid was 
the son of a drunkard. Hence the degeneracy that caused him 
to commit such crimes. If the nations that use alcohol have 
done well, it is in spite of alcohol, not because of it. Babylon's 
Empire ended at a drunken feast, Alexander's broke up when 
he died of drunkenness, Rome's perished amid luxury and 
alcohol and she never conquered the teetotal Nervii; whilst in 
our island sober Normans triumphed over drunken Saxons at 
Hastings. One of our historians has said that the nation that 
will give up alcohol will rise to be first among the nations, 
and those who foresce the future greatness of Russia may well 
believe that the foundations of it were laid when vodka was 
banned. As for teetotalers not having foreseen the German 
danger, they foresaw a much greater one and have never ceased 
as good statesmen to warn the country about it. With the 
Duke of Albany they have said “ Drink is the only enemy 
England has to fear,” and a sober England might have averted 
the war or finished it quickly. Drunkenness is not a pardon- 
able weakness, as so many think, but a terrible evil, seeing it 
dethrones reason. The increased sobriety of our Army and 
Navy is a proof that we have had and have many good Admirals 
and Generals who are abstainers. ‘‘ Give me Havelock’s saints,” 
said a commander, “ they are never drunk.” As for the majority 
of the medical profession maintaining that alcohol in modera- 
tion is good for a nation, the majority do not even maintain 
it is necessary in illness, as may be seen in our hospitals, where 
milk has mainly replaced alcohol; and as for drunks being 
“a few weak-minded folk suffering from a loss of will-power 
which may be hereditary,” there is probably not a single pro- 
fession in which some of the most brilliant have not succumbed 
to drink. The drunkenness of old days was not so terrible as 
the drunkenness of to-day, for it did not embrace women and 
boys and girls, and beer was pure and home-made and brandy 
and wines were not concocted from “the washings of casks 
and chemical abominations.” I quote from a trade paper. 
A drunkard had just been sentenced to imprisonment when 
his weeping wife cried out: “Och, your honour, wouldn't it 
be better to jail the whisky and to let Pat go free?” That 
the Spectator may succeed in jailing the whisky, and our country 
the sooner be freed from the horrors of war, is the earnest 
prayer of G. C, 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but must point out 
that the Spectator is not engaged in a temperance campaign, but 
confines itself to insisting (1) that we must save; (2) that the 
only way in which the mass of the nation can save is by cutting 
off its alcohol during the war; (3) that prohibition during the 
war, and a sound solution of the drink question after it, can 
best be secured by Government ownership.—Ep. Spectator.] 

{To tas Eprrom or tus “ SrecTator.”) 

Srr,—In respect to the “ Drink” question, you say that “ we 
must fight the war on the basis on which Russia is fighting it.” 
Will you please inform us what this “basis” is? In last 
Saturday’s Morning Post (p. 8, col. 3), under the heading of 
“ New Taxes in Russia,” it is stated that “in the matter of 
indirect taxation . . . special taxes on wines . . . will be 
introduced.” Russia, therefore, does not propose to prohibit 
the sale of wine, whereas you do. What, then, do you mean by 
your statement that “we must fight the war on the basis on 
which Russia is fighting it” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savernake, Torquay. F. R. Cave. 

{Russian prohibition is chiefly aimed at vodka, which is in 
many parts of the Empire the only intoxicant used, except 
by a minute minority. Here we could not treat wine on the 
principle of de minimis. The basis on which Russia is fighting 
js, nevertheless, prohibition of the popular intoxicants, and 
this isthe basison which we desire that Britain should also fight, 
Our correspondent should not fail to read the letter which 
follows this. —Hxa Spectator.] 
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{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—All loyal subjects will heartily approve of your splendid 
efforts to back up His Majesty’s splendid example not to drink 
spirits or other intoxicating liquor if need be during the period 
of the war—except, of course, for medicinal purposes under the 
advice of a doctor. A friend of mine, who is like myself a mining 
engineer and not a teetotaler, told me at lunch the other day 
that during a hard trip which he had only just returned from 
making to European and Asiatic Russia he had not once seen a 
Russian taking any spirituous liquor ; all were loyal to the Tsar. 
He himself had not from the day he left England until his return 
taken any spirits, and on his arrival again at Newcastle he 
thought he would have a drink, but found he could get nothing 
and had to wait for it until he arrived in London! If this 
can be done in Russia, surely it can be done in Great Britain. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epear P. Ratssone, M.Inst. Min. and Met. 

Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C. 





MR. ALFRED BOOTH’S SPEECH. 
{To tHe Epiror oF Tae “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—Acting upon the very kind permission given in the footnote 
to a letter in your correspondence ¢olumn, this Society is grate- 
fully publishing ‘“‘ How the Brewer’s Dray Blocks the Ammu- 
nition- Wagon ” as a leaflet. We are sure that its value will be 
greatly appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grratp A. THompson, Secretary. 
Church of England Temperance Society, 
50 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 

[W have ourselves reprinted the speech as a leaflet, which 
can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98 and 99 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C., at ls. per hundred. Any society 
or individual is welcome to reprint it, provided they make 
the usual acknowledgments as to origin.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A GREAT DISTILLER ON “NO TREATING.” 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sm,—The enclosed cutting from the Huddersfield Examiner of 
November 11th may interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. D. 


“Sir Thomas Dewar, of the great whisky firm, stated in the 
course of an interview with the London correspondent of the New 
York Sun, that in his opinion the anti-treating regulation in London 
was likely to be a permanent feature of licensing in this country. 
* It will,’ he said, according to this authority, ‘ undoubtedly diminish 
drunkenness, and that is a condition that distillers and retailers 
alike will welcome. The drunkard,’ he continued, ‘is a nuigance, 
and I am firmly in favour of keeping drink just as far away from 
the habitual drunkard as possible. The anti-treating regulation 
will undoubtedly strike a heavy blow at the retail trade at first. 
I estimate that receipts will show an immediate decrease of 20 per 
cent., but ultimately the decrease will be about 10 per cent.’ Then 
he expressed a view which exactly corresponds with that expressed 
above. ‘In my opinion,’ he declared, ‘all the restrictions on 
drink brought about by the war in Munition Areas will, if they 
work successfully, be the basis for drink legislation in peace time. 
There never will be a return to the conditions that prevailed before 
the war. It may seem strange for me, a distiller, to say so, but 
in my opinion there are 50 per cent. too many licences in Great 
Britain and Ireland to-day. I would like to see that 50 per cent 
cancelled, of course with proper compensation for the holders,’ ” 





MR. WILSON AND AMERICANS ABROAD, 


{To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I am one of those Americans abroad of whom President 
Wilson says that “they have so far forgotten themselves and 
their honour as citizens as to put their passionate sympathy 
with one or the other side in the great European conflict above 
their regard for the peace and dignity of the United States.” 
If we differ so widely with Mr. Wilson as to what preserves the 
peace and what constitutes the dignity of a nation, it is because 
we realize that his attitude throughout the present crisis sums 
up in the one word “ fear.” When the war broke out Mr. Wilson 
had to meet a hitherto neglected fact: that America has not 
safely assimilated the vast mixture of nationalities it has 
attracted during the last fifty years. In 1814 we had been a 
solution; in 1914 we had becom to a great extent merely a 
mechanical mixture. The one man who might have dropped into 
that mixture the potent quantity which would have made it 
a solution and precipitated its baser elements was Mr. Wilson 
when he German Emperor began the destruction of Belgium. 


He might have struck a resounding note of the best American | 








idealism, and might have pointed a practical application of it 
to which the country would have rallied in overwhelming 
majority. That he missed one of the greatest opportunities 
ever given to an American President for the cause of humanity 
and for the quickening of our national life and the enhancement 
of our dignity as a nation is due, not to pro-Germanism, but to 
the make-up of the man. 

Mr. Wilson is the product of many influences at work in the 
United States to produce, among other types of men, a type of 
intellectual who is neither a man of action nor, in the best sense 
of the phrase, a man of the world. There is in the physical 
make-up of such men too great a proportion of brain to heart, 
so that they excel more in the use than in the purpose of words. 
They write history rather than make it. As soon as they are 
recognized they no longer exist as leaders of men; but they are 
adept at building philosophies which dignify their fear of the 
definite and courageous action for which their temperament is 
unfitted and of the splendid passions they cannot understand, 
When to such a type is given, in the case of Mr. Wilson, an 
extraordinarily limited and provincial grasp of an issue as wide 
as the world in which most Americans think they play so im- 
portant a part, then we find him wholly self-consistent when he 
says: ‘“ Every man who is truly American should instinctively 
make it his duty and his pride to keep the scales of judgment 
even.” 

What does he mean by this? What is the use of a means 
of judgment which does not judge? If civilization is in 
the one pan, and that which Germany has proved herself to be 
is in the other pan, then are we to exert ourselves to prevent 
the scales from registering? Very distinctly that is what Mr. 
Wilson vainly has been trying to do: he makes no distinction 
between being a neutral and being a neuter. And very dis- 
tinctly many of us decline to endorse an attitude so short-sighted, 
so coldly selfish, and so cowardly. I protest that a man in his 
position should set up such a paltry declaration as if it were the 
true voice of our country in times like these. Germany has 
arrayed herself openly and squarely in word and deed against 
most of what we as a nation hold dearest in human welfare. 
Even with the smallest international foresight, the crudest self- 
interest should direct our policy against her. But a policy with 
no higher ideal than is to be gathered from Mr. Wilson’s message 
to American; abroad is disintegrating for what it countenances 
and vicious for what it ignores. If there is a present lack of 
peace among us and a lack of respect for us and an increasing 
lack of self-respect among us, the man most responsible for that 
is Mr. Wilson himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuesTER BatLey FERNALD. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
{To THs Eprron or Tag “ Specraror.”’) 
Sm,—On January 9th last you printed a letter of mine under 
the head of “‘ America and the War.” Since then tragedy has 
almost sounded the depths of life, and the world has been 
shaken by the abysmal orgy of Nietzsche’s “Superman” and 
Mr. H. S. Chamberlain’s “‘ Unmoral Christian.” It is sublimely 
unimportant whether these things have altered an individual 
American’s conception of neutrality or whether they have not. 
I do not think, however, that it is now fitting for any American 
citizen, living in this country and loyal to its Gevernment, to 
discuss this neutrality in a newspaper—no matter how friendly 
it be—owned and published in a foreign country. I have no 
wish to criticize those of my countrymen who, as your columns 
show, must disagree with me except as to the principle 
involved. 

Perhaps it is not for you in England to think of this, but of 
one thing am I sure. The individual influence of such letter- 
writers in this country is not enhanced, nor is that of the foreign 
newspapers printing such letters added to. This latter point, 
of course, can have no force with you now; it is not in human 
nature that it should. But how would it have suited British 
human nature if during the war of 1870 an Englishman, living 
in England, had, in the columns of a Paris weekly, aired even a 
noble discontent and contempt for his Government in remaining 
neutral ? Would his opinion of such a sordid and commercial 
course—as he considered it—have had much weight in Britain 
or in France either ? ‘To ask such a question of an Englishman 
is—you may thank God—its own answer. This is not amatter 
of taste to be treated lightly; it has to do with a patriotic 
Gignity ard a respect fcr one’s father’s house. Far happier 
than this was Mr. Henry James’s solution. He frankly became 
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a British citizen, and with dignity and loyalty to his best ideals 
gave full stop and period to his sentence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLEMENT NEWBOLD. 
$11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, November 15th. 

(Our correspondent ignores the fact that the Spectator never 
has treated, and never intends to treat, America as “a foreign 
country.” We may be right or wrong in this matter, but that 
this is our point of view is a fact, and a fact which for us, at 
any rate, vitiates his argument by analogy. We claim by 
the tie of b!ood a right to criticize America’s action, and allow 
her a right to criticize ours which is wholly different from the 
right of criticism belonging to countries of alien race.—Eb. 


Spectator.] 





“ AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
{To tHe Epirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—It was towards the end of morning school, and the Shake- 
speare lesson was dragging, at any rate, in one quarter. Our 
young friend, a Belgian boy of fifteen, now in his second term 
at an English school, was openly and frankly bored, and wel- 
comed the suggestion that he should write his impressions of 
the British schoolboy—without prejudice. In twenty-five 
minutes he produced the enclosed essay, which you may think 
worthy of reproduction. It is sent exactly as it was written ; 
the happy blend of English words and French idiom lend point 
as well as humour to a criticism which appears to me as shrewd 
as it is ingenuous.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. W. 





“THE BRITISH SCHOOLBOY. 

I like the British schoolboys for some things and for other things 
I dont like them very much. By example, certain boys who have 
any power on the others, use it too largely and have a pleasure to 
punish them. At the other hand, they are very kind to you, when 
you ask them something. But one thing that failed them, is the 
work: they dont work very muoh; their principal doings at 
college are to work and the games ;. the most den like more the 
games than the work. In preparation I've had the proof, very 
often (I dont say that all the boys are doing that—but many of 
them): they speak amongst them, read sometimes, and turn the 
head for a small noise; I dont blame them, for I do that myself, 
being accustomed to the English fashion. I dont like very much 
that custom that there are praepositors &c. study chaps: for 
myself I think that everybody ought to be equal: for some of them 
use too much of their power. I liké that matter of O.T.C. that I 
have never seen in Belgian schools ;, that’s a good thing: the boys 
become strong and are trained, if ever they are going to be soldiers, 
later on. But a thing that I praise is, that the boys, being left 
alone will never do anything wrong; for in Belgium, they are not 
trusted and will never be out of the view of the master. But in 
general till now, I have a good opinion of the English schoolboys.” 





THE WILL TO SAVE. 

{To THe Eprror or Tag “ Spectator. "] 
Sm,—A great war like this illumines national faults. One of 
our worst is that we do not know how, and do not care, to save 
money. But we should, perhaps, care more if we knew better, 
as they do in France and Germany. There the mechanism of 
investment is familiar to the peasant and workman, and what 
a splendid showing those classes have made in consequence. 
In our country, outside of the narrow capitalist and financial 
circle, the subject is a profound mystery. Our educated women 
are scared at the mere word “ investment,” half the men who 
fancy their own aptitudes fall victims to the promoting sharks, 
and the wage-earners keep the whole subject at arm’s length. 
Now it was wisely said in an old nursery rhyme :— 

“ For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy or there is none. 

If there be one, try and find it, 

If there be none, never mind it.” 
We must find the remedy or move ever nearer to destruction 
till the next great war that our weakness provokes sweeps the 
Empire and our own small store of happiness into the gulf of 
annihilation. 

If the Premier and all the Cabinet renounced their salaries 
to-morrow, we might snatch a fearful joy, but as to uprooting 
our inveterate habitg, I doubt it. It would be a nine days’ 
wonder, at best a palliative, and we urgently want a remedy. 
It must be universal, fundamental, and permanent. We must 
begin with the child in his school. Boys and girls in one year 
of their life at school should, by compulsory authority emanating 
from the Board of Education, do a course on “Saving and 
Interest” both in its arithmetical and civic aspect. The present 
arrangement of the text-books should be scrapped. The 
heading “ Stocks and Shays” should make way for something 








of simpler and more popular appeal. As it is, the subject never 
gets a grip of any child, the variety of stocks is a puzzle to the 
dull average and a trap to the quick-witted few when they 
get command of money, and “brokerage” is a piece of 
chinoiserie. 

The practical syllabus I put forward for discussion, obligatory 
on all children who have done fractions, decimals, and easy 
proportion, is this :— 

(1) What to do with saved money—depositing in the P.O.—invest- 
ing in new Government loans—buying from previous holders. 

(2) Custody of Savings Bank books, scrip, receipts, certificates, &c. 

(3) Interest, rate of ; dates of payment—yicld to the investor— 
effect of saving the interest agai , 
wo Solidity of British credit—need for aiming at stability— 

emption of loans—withdrawals from Savings Bank—sales in 
open market, 

(5) Other investments—their uncertainty both in interest and 

capital ey i gre risk of fraud—unsaleability of obscure 
issues, or those with small capital—pitfalls of prospectuses—effects 
of panic and commercial vicissitudes—law of averages in favous 
of big Government issues. 
The objection may be raised that this syllabus lays all stress 
on one class of stock—namely, Government stock. It does— 
and on purpose. When the National Debt bulks to two thousand 
millions, the importance of the nation knowing all about it 
is paramount. Other claimants to the investor's money will 
get at him quite fast enough. 

Finally, an official text-book on “Savings and Interest” 
should be issued for use in schools. It need not be made com- 
pulsory, as the principle of free competition is worth preserving, 
but overwhelming inducements for schools to use it might 
and should be devised—namely, a low price (say one penny), 
detachable forms for investors, advertisements of Government 
loans which would help to keep their price up and encourage 
saving, printed facsimiles of bonds, interest vouchers, &c, The 
Board of Education would let their grants be influenced by 
the result of examinations in the year’s work. The inspectors 
should be told to lay stress on the subject, and annual prizes, 
say a thousand bonds of £20 each, should be awarded to 
the authors of the best examination papers. In twenty years 
there would be a change in our national habit of improvidence.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. E. Cpawrorp, 





PUBLIC LOANS AND PRIVATE SAVINGS, 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ SpectatTor.”) 

Srr,—I read with great interest your article on “ Public Loans 
and Private Savings,” and trust that it may result in directing 
real public attention not confined to mere lip-service. The 
writer has fallen into error as regards the advantages of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. Interest does not accrue on any 
deposit of 20s. until the amount has been undisturbed for a full 
twelve months. This is a hardship to the really small investor. 

As regards Treasury bills, at the present time the smallest 
amount accepted in exchange for a Treasury bill is £1,000, and 
this is issued at 5 per cent. discount for three, six, nine. and 
twelve months, and to purchase this through a bank costs 
2s. 6d. per £1,000, with a minimum charge of 5s. Obviously 
this is beyond the people who have only small savings, and 
these, such as they are, have been thrown back on the Post 
Office and the 2} per cent. interest, a quite inadequate return 
any time during the past ten years. This small investor has 
other grievances. When a round sum has been reached it may 
be transferred to other Government loans—with what result? A 
serious shrinkage of capital. Ihave advised from time to time the 
transfer to Consols, only because of the absence of more suitable 
investments. These in the cases I now write of purchased at 
about 82 now show a shrinkage of fully £20. It is useless to 
explain to the uneducated that the capital still intact is earning 
as much as the £82. The small investor, should he require his 
money for any purpose, considers he has been robbed, and robbed 
by the Government, and a bad feeling of suspicion and mistrust 
is created, with damaging results to thrift. The suggestion to 
issue Treasury bills for quite small amounts I hope will 
materialize. Even if the Treasury would drop to sums of £100, 
it would be a great advance in the encouragement of thrift ; 
while if the Government would drop to £1 there would be nothing 
more popular with the really small thrifty investor when he 
realized that he would enjoy the same interest that the wealthy 
can command. 

The expense of handling small amounts is invariably raised as 
an objection, but the Post Office machine is in being. I should 
like it even to be possible for anybody to walk into a post office 
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and for 4s, 9d. be able to purchase a voucher worth 5s. twelve 
months from purchase. This is a weekly saving many wage- 
earners could set aside. The Treasury to-day is paying 5 per cent. 
per annum even on three months bills. The issue of the voucher 
has drawbacks to the investor—for instance, dread of losing it— 
and therefore it would be ‘infinitely better and ensure greater con- 
fidence if the 4s. 9d., or whatever the amount purchased, could 
be credited in the investor’s Post Office book. Even if such a 
scheme cost the State more than the 5 per cent. interest, such 
extra expense would be money well laid out and secure in- 
estimable benefits to the community. Until the Government 
can convince the small investor that his savings are earning a 
fair return, with the guarantee that his capital will remain intact, 
the potential small investor will make no effort to provide 
against less prosperous times, and the wealth of the nation will 
continue to be frittered away.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Northwood, Guy EL.ston, 





AN EXAMPLE FROM THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 
{To THe Eprron or Tue “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srmr,—I hope you will not forget the statement made in your 
article on “‘ An Example from the London County Council”’ to the 
effect that “‘ carelessness and dishonesty” are “‘ defects of human 
nature” “‘ the most serious,” the penalties meted out to them being 
“laughable, even in the case of dishonesty.” These cases brought 
into Court“ have been dealt with in a totally inadequate manner.” 
I have said so for long, but no one will listen because I venture 
to give the real reason. He who steals a pair of boots from a 
tradesman’s shop-front is severely punished ; but the tradesman 
who sells light weight or who adulterates gets off with a small 
fine. We are ruled by the class that sits on the common jury ; 
that fills the Town Councils; thatsupplies advertisements to the 
newspapers ; that buys rows of small cottages, mortgages them, 
and collects the rents—the class that regards “ the people” 
as existing to supply them with a living. The bankruptcy laws 
enable the son of that class to begin business with insufficient 
capital, We have far too many persons trying to live by selling 
something. We are truly a nation of shopkeepers, individualists 
with no sense of common duties, Against the community every 
one tries to drive a hard bargain. Whether it is street improve- 
ment, housing improvement, acquisition of water or gas works, the 
individual’s greed isexcessive. So in former days when railways 
began. Now when railwaymen try to gain profit out of the 
country’s need thereisan outcry! When frauds were discovered 
at one of the Metropolitan lunatic asylums a few years ago nothing 
was done because so many tradesmen wereinvolved. This indi- 
vidualism (which makes a skeleton the best figure for John Bull, 
because each member can move off if it pleases) takes the form 
of some three hundred and fifty sects in religion, and it is at the 
* poot of opposition to National Service.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Peakirk, Peterborough. R. OC. Farrarvutt. 





IRISH PRISONERS OF WAR AND SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 
{To Tax Epiror ov THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sin,--I went recently to visit some of the first lot of our prisoners 
of war who were exchanged, and who are in the Brompton 
Consumptive Hospital. An Irish Guardsman told me most of 
the following story. Some details, which I have pieced in, I got 
another day from another man, a Munster Fusilier, who is in 
another ward. He corroborated the former’s story, but did not 
take the indulgent view he did. “I hope I live to see them 
well punished,” he said, when I made some excuses for the 
poor devils, Here is the story—as far as my memory serves 
me,I give the actual words and expressions used by the two men: 
“When we were first taken prisoners we were very well fed— 
that was at X—nothing was too good for Irishmen ;~ but when 
we got to Y—-— we were starved. I don’t suppose we got a 
tenth part of what we had been having to eat. Indeed, ’twas 
only vy the dint of leaning against one another that we could 
stand at all. Ye'll have heard of that fella Casemint? Well, 
when they had us well starved Casemint came to the camp, 
and we was all marched into a hall and there he talked to us— 
promised us every sort of fine thing if we would become the 
Kaiser’s Irish Guard. Oh, even if Germany was beaten—of 
course she wouldn’t be, but if she was—we’d all be given free 
passages to Ameriky and £10 apiece in our pockets. Oh, we 
listened to him very quiet, but when he’d finished if he hadn’t 
bad German soldiers round him not two bits of him would 








have been left together, weak as we were, to get out of the 
camp. However, afther a bit he got three fellas to come. He 
had them dressed up in lovely green uniforms all over shamrocks, 
and he gave them a grand blow-out with beer and cigars and 
all sorts, and we was marched down—starving—and set to 
watch them eating.”—“ Was that all he got?” said L—* Oh, 
"twas not ; he got about thirty or forty, I suppose.”—“ Oh, my,” 
said I, “that was bad.”—“ Oh, but wait till you hear what 
happened in the latther end. He took the lads away, and when 
he had them swore in he give them a couple of days on leave 
in Berlin. Well, now, if me lads was German when they were 
sober, when they were drunk they were British” (“ British” 
was the word he used, which much surprised me), “ and nothing 
would do them but to march down the streets of Berlin singing 
“Rule, Britannia’ and ‘God Save the King.’ Oh, they’re doing 
hard punishment, I'm told, in a German prison—but "twas 
worth it.”—I am, Sir, &c., z. 





A STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—I think your readers will be interested in the following 
story of Lincoln, cut from an American paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 


‘Lincoln was once speaking about an attack made on him by 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War for a certain alleged 
blunder, or something worse, in the Southwest—the matter involved 
being one which had fallen directly under the observation of the 
officer to whom he was talking, who possessed official evidence 
completely upsetting all the conclusions of the committee. ‘ Might 
it not be well for me,’ queried the officer, ‘ to set this matter right 
in a letter to some paper, stating the facts as they actually occurred?’ 
‘Oh, no,’ replied the President; ‘ at least, not now. If I were to 
try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, this shop 
might as well be closed for any other business. I do the very best 
I know how—the very best I can; and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to anything. If the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no difference,’” 








A CREDIT TO PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
(To tHe Epivok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sim,—On all sides one hears complaints against the newspapers— 
often too well justified—for their oily optimism on the one hand, 
and their self-satisfied despondency on the other. Indeed, 
it is the commonest thing nowadays to hear people say : “ Really, 
I don’t know what paper to take in; I loathe them all.” Per- 
sonally I have a great sympathy with this point of view, but 
I wish to make an honourable exception in favour of a provincial 
daily of which I see a good deal in my visits to East Anglia ; 
and as I have no interest in it, have never written for it, and hold 
views widely diverging from those advocated in its columns on 
almost every conceivable subject, my testimony may be regarded 
as fairly impartial. Before the war this paper—the LHastern 
Daily Press—was a Liberal organ, moderate in the main, though 
with certain Socialistic leanings, but justly respected for its 
honourable dealing with political opponents and its readiness 
to grant them a hearing. Since the war broke out it has been 
simply and finely patriotic, never optimistic without reason, 
never shirking unpleasant facts, but never wantoning in self- 
righteous despair. The official news is given due prominence, 
sensationalism is avoided, there are no “ scare” headlines, and 
unofficial telegrams, rumours, and reports are relegated to a 
subordinate position. The leading articles are sensible and 
temperate; the party standpoint has been practically aban- 
doned; and the “Local Topics”—a somewhat misleading title, 
since they are never parochial, but probably only meaning that 
they are written on the spot in Norwich—by their sanity, good 
feeling, and honesty maintain the very best traditions of British 
journalism. For example, let me quote the notes on the recruit- 
ing problem from last Saturday's issue :— 

‘“* We regret to note the efforts which are being made to raise the 
old controversy about conscription in anticipation of the Prime 
Minister’s statement of the result of the Derby recruiting campaign. 
What purpose anybody imagines can be served at this point in the 
development of national affairs by sending deputations to the Prime 
Minister to argue against conscription, we gannot imagine. We 
have been as zealous as anyone in defence of the voluntary system ; 
but frankly it seems to us to be anything but playing the game to 
attempt to raise that controve over again now. Voluntarism 
stands or falls by the figures which Mr. uith will be in a position 
to announce next week. If those figures show that anything more 
than a negligible minority of single men remain unattested, then the 
Government stands pledged to call them up by other means before 
it makes any call whatever upon the married men. Deputations 
which, apparently, are intended to persuade the Prime Minister to 
play fast and loose with that pledge in the event of the enrolment of 
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single men having been insufficient, are ill-advised and out of place 
altogether. A pledge is a pledge; and no pledge could } 
than that which has been given to men. The issue is one 
which has to be decided, not by ey: or theory or by the views 
of anti-conscription deputations, but solely by the facts set forth 
in the report w Lord Derby is now preparing. For ourown part, 
we trust that the figures will reveal no need for any resort to com- 
pulsion; but if they do show such a need—and the test of whether 
they do or not is the attestation of alleligible unmarried men beyond 
a negligible minority—we should regard it as shameful to obstruct 
any longer with theories about voluntarism the carrying out of 
as definite a promise as ever a Government stood committed to. 
There can, in honour, be no further fiddling about with this 
matter. Evidently some of our contemporaries who champion the 
voluntary system are somewhat nervous and doubtful about the 
result of the Derby campaign. Instead of waiting with composure 
for the figures, they are = to make suggestions which would 
involve further delay and a renewed approach to the men still out- 
standing. Clearly there can be nothing of that sort. The voluntary 
system has had its full and final opportunity; and it is merely 
trifling with the national honour to suggest that there van be any 
departure whatever from the plain terms of the Government pledge.” 
Nothing is more regrettable in recent journalism than the 
way in which decent local papers have been “ knocked out” 
by the competition of London journals of the baser sort. 
There is ali the more reason to rejoice when a paper such as the 
Eastern Daily Press manages to keep its end up against the 
rivalry of papers whose only aim is “ to get there first.” I do 
not say that in point of equipment and range it compares with 
papers like the Manchester Guardian, the Scotsman, and the 
Yorkshire Post, but within its limits I know no better, more 
fair-minded, or cleaner paper within the four seas.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Lert-CENnTRB. 

[We are delighted to find an opportunity for doing justice 
to the paper justly eulogized by our correspondent. We are 
glad, however, to be able to add that the astern Daily 
Press by no means stands alone in provincial journalism. There 
are plenty of weekly “local papers” which are conducted 
with a fairness and a sanity which show that the profession of 
journalism is still one of which its members may be proud. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





IMPERIAL CADET CORPS. 

{To THe Eprron oy THE “ SrectaToR.”] 
Smr,—I have received the following letters from Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Derby on the importance of the Cadet Movement :— 


“ War Office, Nov. 2, 1915. 

Dear Sm Cuoarntes WakErFreLp,—The Cadet Force as an organi- 
zation supplementary to the Army under the authority of the County 
Associations is recognized by the War Office, but as the Government 
cannot at present admit any claims for financial assistance beyond 
the small grants to County Associations to be used for the develop- 
ment of the organizations within their counties, the Cadet Movement 
must rely for support on the patriotism of private persons. 

I consider that the County and Cadet Associations are doing 
most useful work in providing naval and mili training for the 
youth of the nation, and in passing large numbers of Cadets as 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men into the Regular and 
Territorial Forces. 

In assisting the Cadet units, financially and otherwise, private 
citizens are therefore giving material assistance to their country and 
are helping to provide some of the best material for the Navy and 
Army. 

It is not necessary for me to commend the work of the Association 
to you, as you have been identified with the Cadet movement since 
its initiation. I know that I am assured of your active co-operation. 
—Yours truly, KITCHENER.” 

“ War Office, Nov. 22, 1915. 

My prar Lorp Mayor,—I am most anxious that the Cadet 
Movement shall be actively supported as being not only an excellent 
school of training for the youth of the nation, but also a powerful aid 
to recruiting of the best material. I know that I can rely upon you, 
who have been connected with and have done so much to help it 
since its initiation, to do all that may be done in this direction, 
particularly in regard to the City Corps. 

I am aware that although the Cadets form part of the military 
scheme of the country, the Government cannot at present give 
financial assistance, and I feel confident that there are many patriotic 
citizens in the City who would be willing to give voluntary financial 
aid did they appreciate the value of the work already being done. 
How this can best be brought about no one can know better than you 

ourself, and you will, I know, take such steps as you may deom 

t in the urgent circumstances which now exist.— Yours sincerely, 

Dersy.” 


I propose to act on these letters and to call a Conference at an 
early date to consider the best means for giving effect to them. 
My present view is that the Cadet Movement, which has hitherto 
been local in character, should be placed on a national basis 
with a central organization, and, in fact, that we in this country 
should adopt the methods employed with such conspicuous 
success in Australia. My object in writing is to ask those who 
have knowledge of, or who are interested in, the training of 





Cadets to give me such suggestions or advice as they may 

consider useful, so that when the Conference is held I may be 

in possession of the views of those who are best qualified to 

judge.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 0. Waxertetp, Lord Mayor. 
The Mansion House, F.C. 





SORTES CANNINGIANAE. 
{To ram Eprrorz or tas “ Srecraron.”] 
Smr,—Almost immediately after reading your excellent article 
on “ Awed by Rumour ” I had occasion to refer to Mr. Canning’s 
speeches, and chanced to stumble upon two passages which 
are so extraordinarily applicable to the events of to-day that 
I venture to send them to you. If in the second extract we 
read “Germans” for “ Buonaparte,” no other change is neces- 
sary to make it apply to current events. The first passage is 
from a speech in answer to Mr. Whitbread, who desired to 
belittle the achievements of Wellington and cut down the 
Vote for the Army in Spain in 1810; the second from a speech 
on a Vote of Credit on November 17th, 1813.—I am, Sir, &c., 
50 Albemarle Street, W. Joun Murray. 


“War is unavoidably attended with calamities as well as with 
glories. Ite. glories are sullied and darkened by its calamities ; 
its calamities redeemed—or in part redeemed—by its glories. But 
if we accustom ourselves to look only at one side of the picture in 
the case of an enemy, and at the other in our own; at all that is 
gloomy on one and all that is brilliant on the other; if we 
count for the enemy all that he gains and all that we lose, but for 
ourselves only our positive gains without admitting into account 
the losses of the enemy ; against such a mode of calculating results, 
no spirit can long stand unimpaired ; we go to the fisld already half 
subdued ; we may entitle ourselves to commendation for the fineness 
of our sympathies, but we are utterly unfitted for continuing the 
contest.”"—June, 1810. 

“It is a fact acknowledged by all, that our enemy, who has 
enslaved the Press, and made it contribute so importantly to his 
own purposes of ambition at various periods during the hostilities, 
has endeavoured to impress on all those who are li to be our 
allies a notion that Great Britain only fought to secure her own 
interests, that her views were completely That illusion 
is now destroyed, and the designs of this country have been 
vindicated by recent events. We call on all the Powers with whom 
we are at war to do us justice in this respect; but, above all, we 
claim it of America, with which, as much as any man, I wish for 
reconciliation. If she were now hesitating and wavering which of 
the two great contending parties she would join, would not the 
conduct of England now decide the doubt ? I ask her to review her 
own and the policy of this country, and to acknowledge that we 
are deserving, not only of her confidence, but of the support of 
mankind. Now she can behold Buonaparte in his native deformity, 
stript of .the false glory, which success had cast around him. ° 
spell of his invincibility is now dissolved. She can now look on him 
without that awe, which an uninterrupted series of victories had 
created. Were she now to survey him as he is, what would be the 
result ? She would trace him by the desolation of empires and the 
dismemberment of states. She would see him pursuing his course 
over the ruins of men and of things—slavery to the people and 
destruction to hostility to literature, to light, and life, 
were the principles on which he acted ; his object was to i 
patriotism, and to confound allegiance—to darken as well as to 
enslave—to roll back the tide of civilization, to barbarize as well 
as to desolate mankind. Then let America turn from this disgustin; 
picture—those scenes of bloodshed and horror, and compare with 
them the effect of British interference. She will see that, whenever 
this country has exerted herself, it has been to raise the fallen, to 
support the falling —to raise, not to degrade, the national character— 
to enlighten, to reanimate, to liberate.”—November 17th, 1813. 








CANNING AND DISRAELI IN ROMANCE. 
(To Tas Eprron or Tas “ SrecratTon.”) 

Sm,—I have been reading romances in which the personalities 
of Canning and Disraeli are depicted or shadowed forth. Can- 
ning is a prominent person in Plumer Ward’s De Vere, and is 
supposed to underlie Aubrey Vere in My Novel, by Lord Lytton. 
Disraeli is Mowbray in Thalatia the Great Commoner, published 
anonymously by Sir John Skelton (“ Shirley”) and dedicated 
to Disraeli. He is one of the characters in Behind the Scenes, 
by the unhappy Rosina, Lady Lytton, and in D’Horsay or the 
Folies of the Day, by a Man of Fashion, which appeared anony- 
mously in 1844. He appears under his own name in The School 
for Saints and Robert Orange, by the late Mrs. Craigie. It is 
said that he is shadowed forth in the hero of Quisante, by Anthony 
Hope, although, if he is so, the picture is a very misleading one, 
Are there any other novels in which Canning or Disraeli 
appears ?—I am, Sir, &c., IAL FB, 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE WAR. 


(To tae Eprron or Tas “ SpecTaToR.”) 
Sim,—It has occurred to me, a constant reader of the Spectator, 
that the following lines of Shakespeare may excite interest a 
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the present time, as they come so near in representing the 
condition of affairs in England to-day. According to Shake- 
speare’s play of Henry VI., Part I., Act I., Scene 1, a messenger 
from France arrives in England with bad news. When questioned 
as to whether England’s misfortunes in France were due to 
treachery, the messenger replied thus :— 
“No ‘reachery; but want of men and money. 
Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, 


That here you maintain several factions, 

And whilst a field should be dispatch’d and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals ; 

One would ove tagiien wars with little cost: 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings: 

A third thinks, without expense at all, 

By guileful fair words peace may be obtain’d. 
Awake, awake, English nobility ! 

Let not sloth dim your honours new-begot.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Constant READER. 





THE AUSTRALIANS AT ANZAO, 
{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The verses “To the Women they have Left,” set out 
in a letter of Mrs. M. Parkinson in your issue of the 11th inst., 
were written by D. H. Souter, one of the artists of the Sydney 
(N.S.W.) Bulletin, and appeared in a Sydney paper—the name 
of which I cannot be sure of—some months ago. The strength 
of the last line has been lost in the version in your paper. “ By 
God, they were men,” is the form in which the invocation was 
originally written.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Diesy, Major. 
Llanion Barracks, Pembroke Dock, 8S. Wales. 





PINS. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Smr,—In a recent article in the Spectator the writer quotes a 
remark made by a French officer to Mr, Rudyard Kipling, which 
was to the effect that “ the Boche is saving the world; he has 
shown us what evil is.” This reminds me of the child in a 
Board School who was told to write an essay on “ Pins,” and 
who began her paper with this remarkable sentence: “ Pins 
has saved many lives, through not a-swallering of them.”’— 
I an, Sir, &c., H. M. G. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
{To THs Epiron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Lloyd Parry, of Exeter, says it would be interesting 
to know of other places besides Exeter possessing these. Has 
he ever heard of those at Hastings? They too are almost 
unknown outside the town, yet they are of great extent. Locally 
they are known as St. Clement’s Caves, as their entrance is 
close to the very ancient church of St. Clement’s, and the begin- 
ning of the long and winding subterranean passages is a very 
large cave—probably artificial—locally called ‘‘ The Ballroom,” 
and occasionally illuminated. A guide attends on certain days, 
with lights, to show people round, for a small fee. It would be 
quite easy to be lost in them, as they penetrate the Castle Hill 
for a very long distance and are very winding, intersecting 
each other. Some are blocked up, but others are believed to 
communicate with the fine but ruined Castle of Hastings, which 
stands on the summit with a glorious view of the sea. It is 
possible that these passages communicate with its dungeons 
on the north side, but these are not shown to the public. The 
castle was built by William after the great battle of Hastings. 
Here St. Anselm rebuked William Rufus for his vices, Here 
King John was the first. monarch to claim the sovereignty of 
the seas. Here Henry I. kept his favourite yacht. Here was 
also an ancient collegiate church until Henry VIII. broke it 
up. It then passed to the Pelhams. Hastings is the premier 
Cinque Port. Hastings sent twenty ships for defence against 
the Armada. The curfew is still rung from the ancient church 
of St. Clement’s,—I am, Sir, &c., Anco-LatTin. 





EPIGRAMS. 
]To Tre Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Smr,—In your review of the collection of epigrams in the “ Oxford 
Garlands” (Spectator, December 4th) I am asked for my 
authority as to the authorship of the epigram commonly printed 
“ God and the soldier we alike adore.” As stated by the reviewer, 
this epigram is assigned to Thomas Jordan by Dodd; but it 
appeared in Quarles’s Divine Fancies of 1632—the text as given 
in my Epigrams—whereas Jordan’s earliest known work (Poetical 
Fancies, in which, however, the epigram does not appear) was 








not published till 1637. Dodd professes to take it from Nichols’s 
Select Poems, Vol. VII., but I have not been able to verify 
his reference, or to see whether it is also from Nichols that 
he borrowed the apparently erroneous attribution to Jordan, 
The respective dates would seem to settle the matter. This 
is not the first time Quarles has been robbed of his due honour 
as a poet, as stated in the volume of Religious Poems in the 
“Oxford Garlands.” A poem from his Emblems Divine and 
Moral (1635) was reprinted, with certain alterations to make 
a Jove-poem of it, in The Works of the Earls of Rochester and 
Roscommon (1709); and on that ground has been attributed 
to Rochester by W. E. Henley and others.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. M. Lzonarp, 
Ozford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 





THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
[To THe Eprrork oF THR “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—It is strange that the writer of the article on spiders 
(November 27th) should have remembered Wordsworth’s lines 
to the fly and forgotten the more famous “ Busy, curious, 
thirsty fly” of the older poet. He might have recalled also 
Blake’s 
“Am not I 
A fly like thee ?” 
But the best answer to his assertion that poets have neglected 
flies is given by Shakespeare, and you will allow me, perhaps, 
to quote it, as it may be unfamiliar to some of your readers, 
I have been coming to the conclusion for some time that people 
do not read Shakespeare now. The play in which the lines 
occur is believed not to be by him, but I cannot but think that 
this was one of the touches which he added to it :— 
««__—. What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy knife ? 

—— At that that I have kill’d, my Lord: a fl 
Out on thee, murderer! thou kill’st my 

Mine eyes are cloy’d with view of tyranny ; 

A deed of death done on the innocent 

Becomes not Titus’ brother; get thee gone, 

I see thou art not for my company. 

——— Alas! my Lord, I have but kill’d a fly. 

— But how if that fly had a father and mother ? 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings, 

And buzz lamenting doings in the air ? 

Poor harmless fly ! 

That, with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry! and thou hast killed him.” 
There is a kind of lovely madness in this, but under it there lies 
a@ meaning which he who runs may read. Is the “ view of 
tyranny” to make us callous? Rather should it make us the 
more sensitive to every “deed of death done on the innocent.” 
The soldiers in the trenches who expressed their simple sorrow 
for the poor cats and dogs in abandoned homes, for the bird 
that was disturbed while sitting on her nest—these should be 
our teachers, and I may say that I hope the day is distant when 
the monitors of science teach the child to become a fly-killer. 
If flies and many other insects and animals must be killed, 
they must, but not by the child. In another disputed play 
words which I am sure were Shakespeare’s tell us what every 
nice child should feel and say :— 


“I never spake bad word or did ill-turn 
To any —e creature: believe me, la, 
I never killed a mouse nor hurt a fly: 
I trod upon a worm once ’gainst my will, 
But I wept for it.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Evetyn MartTrInenco CESARESCO, 
Sal, Lago di Garda. 


- 3 








AN OUTPOST. 
{To Tue Epiror or THe “ SpEcTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The public’s first thought must naturally be given to the 
fighting line. I plead for a second thought, a thought for an 
outpost on home defence. My small unit is on guard in a redoubt 
very much isolated, and we want a piano to while away the 
winter evenings. If any one of your readers in the county of 
Kent has an old but sound piano to give away, it would be 
gratefully received.—I am, Sir, &c., A Sus-LigvTENANT. 





CHRISTMAS APPEAL OF THE Y.M.C.A. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THR “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—Our brave soldiers at the front cannot themselves make an 
individual appeal to those at home. The Y.M.C.A. speaks in their 
name. Wherever a Y.M.C.A. hut has been erected in France, 
the men have hailed its advent with the greatest delight. It has 
brought them just those home-like pleasures and comforts which 
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e testimony of officers have made them better soldiers. The 
tpt ssovides accommodation for the chaplains connected with 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the Free 
Churches, whilst the eeaney for the worship common to the 
Jewish faith has been freely extended to the Jewish chaplain. As 
friends at home are making their preparations for the Christmas 
season, I venture to appeal to them to send the Y.M.C.A. a Christmas 
gift, so that we may be able to respond to the appeals from many 

rts of France, as well as at home, for further huts. One hut 
costs £400 and may be named by the donors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. K. Yarr, General Secretary. 
George Williams House, 12 & 13 Russell Square, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 








is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 


TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Hzap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are : 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 


to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 


———— 
THE RED CHRISTMAS. 








{* In these days even our wedding be:ls ring with a sombre and muffled sound.” 
~Mr. ASQUITH, in the Speaker's Library, November 25th, 1915.] 





O TAKE away the mistletoe 
And bring the holly berry, 
For all the lads are gone away 
And all the girls look sad to-day, 
There’s no one left with them to play, 
And only birds and babes and things unknowing 
Dare be merry. 
Then take away the mistletoe 
And bring the holly berry. 


But Oh its leaves are fresh and green, 
Why bring the holly berry ? 
Because it wears the red, red hue, 
The colour to the season true, 
When war must have his tribute due, 
And only birds and babes and things unknowing 
Can be merry. 
So take away the mistletoe, 
Yet keep the holly berry. 


And shall we never see again 
Aught but the holly berry ? 
Yes, after sacrifice sublime, 
When rings some later Christmas ch me, 
When dawns the new and better time, 
Not only birds and babes and things unknowing 
Shall be merry, 
But you shall see the mistletoo 
Twined with the holly berry. 
W. H. Draper. 


BOOKS 


——o—_— 


JOHN HAY.* 

ForrIGNERS, a term which for the purposes of the present 
argument may be held to embrace all but the English-speaking 
races, must find America and the Americans difficult of com- 
prehension, and even kindred Anglo-Saxons may arrive at very 
erroneous conclusions as regards the working of American 
institutions unless they maintain a firm grip of what, for want 
of a better expression, may be termed political perspective. 
If either one class or the other keep their attention steadily 
fixed on the general nature of those institutions, on the really 
permanent and predominant features of American national 
character, and on the ideals to the accomplishment of which 
American policy has generally been directed, they will find 
much which will elicit their warmest admiration. If, how- 
ever, they lay undue stress on the casual excrescences of 
the American system, they will find much to condemn, and 
may even, more especially if they are themselves the subjects 
of an absolute ruler, derive some pharisaical but very fallacious 
consolation from the reflection that the country of their birth 
is ruled under a system very different from that which prevails 
amongst these democratic publicans, The contrasts presented 
by American political life are, indeed, very striking. On the 
one hand, it may be noted that a very high standard of morality 
often constitutes the guiding principle of State policy. On the 
other hand, a feeling little short of disgust is engendered by 
the by-products of the system, such, for instance, as corruption, 
place-hunting, and an extreme degree of newspaper licence, all 
of which appear to germinate and to blossom freely under 
democratic rule. Mr. Thayer’s very interesting biography of 
John Hay brings these rival aspects of American public life 
into special prominence. Both the character and the career of 
Hay were typically American. The son of a small Illinois 
doctor, he owed nothing to the accident of birth or to other 
adventitious causes. He was emphatically a self-made man, but 
without a tinge of the somewhat displeasing qualities which are 
at times developed in those who have been the makers of their 
own fortunes. In his boyhood there was a question of his 
becoming a schoolmaster. He records that his “very pious 
friends were convinced that there was no sphere of life for 
him but the pulpit.” He himself wished to be a poet, and at 
one time wrote to his Egeria, Miss Nora Perry, in the true 
spirit of juvenile Romanticist despondency. “I have wan- 
dered,” he said, “ this winter in the valley of the shadow of 
death. All the universe, God, earth and Heaven, have been 
to me but vague and gloomy phantasms. I have conversed with 
wild imaginings in the gloom of the forest.” To the great 
benefit both of his country and of literature, this phase lasted 
but a short while, for, although he maintained to the last his 
poetic imagination, it may be inferred from the specimens of 
his poetry which are reproduced by his biographer that in 
this particular branch of literary activity he would never have 
got beyond that mediocrity which, Horace has told us, is hateful 
alike to gods and men. L[ventually he settled down to study 
the law, but the turning-point in his life came when, at twenty- 
two years of age, he obtained a post of a nature calculated, 
probably, more than any other to lay the foundations of a 
useful political career. He was appointed assistant private 
secretary to Abraham Lincoln. He thus became apprenticed 
to a master of rare excellence, 

The temptation to turn aside from the biography of Hay 
himself in order to dwell upon the career of one of the greatest 
statesmen that the nineteenth century produced is strong. 
Without unduly yielding to it, it may be noted that Mr. Thayer, 
without adding anything substantially new to what we know 
of Lincoln, confirms two impressions which have floated down 
the tide of history and have fixed themselves in the public 
mind. He speaks of Lincoln’s eloquence and of his homely wit. 
So good a judge of oratory as Lord Curzon has characterized 
the famous Gettysburg speech as “a masterpiece of modern 
English eloquence.” The following, which is less known, also 
reaches a very high standard. It was delivered on March 4th, 
1861, before the Civil War broke out. “I am loth,” Lincoln 
said, “‘to close. We are not encmics but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
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stretching from every battlefield, and patriot grave, to every 
living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad land, will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as they 
surely will be, by the better angels of our nature.” Lincoln’s 
simple and pathetic eloquence came not from his head but 
his heart. That is why it produced so great an effect on his 
hearers. Goethe was quite right when he said :— 
*“Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schaffen, 
Wenn es euch nicht von Herzen geht.” 

One specimen of that typically national humour for which 
Lincoln became celebrated may also be given. Although he 
behaved with the utmost magnanimity to McClellan, who in- 
trigued against him, he could not forbear in private conversation 
from declaring his true opinion. Hay’s diary records that 
Lincoln said to him: “ McClellan is like Jim Jett’s brother. 
Jim used to say that his brother was the d——dest scoundrel 
that ever lived, but in the infinite mercy of Providence he was 
also the d——dest fool.” We are unable to form an opinion on 
the justice of this withering analogy, for the fame of Jim Jett’s 
brother has never crossed the Atlantic. In some respects the 
mantle of the peculiar class of wit possessed by Lincoln appears 
to have fallen on his private secretary, for years afterwards 
he records that in the lobby of one of the Houses of Parliament 
he met Lord Eliot “‘ looking, with his blazing head and whiskers, 
as if he had just come through hell with his hat off.” 

After Lincoln’s death, Hay’s occupations, though of a some- 
what promiscuous character, were generally either diplomatio 
or journalistic, At Paris, he saw a good deal of Napoleon IIL, 
for whom he entertained a very great dislike, and whose 
character he sketched in graphic prose and somewhat 
indifferent verse. At Vienna, he notes that “ Austria is 
the only country on earth where the priests wear top boots,” 
and he speaks with democratic scorn of a people who are 
“starting off with the awkward walk of political baby- 
hood.” In Spain, Castelar’s principles and oratory excited 
his warmest admiration. After an interval of life in America, 
during which he wrote for the “Great Moral Organ,” in 
other words for the Tribune, he was sent as American Am- 
bassador to London, a post which he occupied with equal advan- 
tage to the country which employed him and to that to which 
he was accredited. Indeed, it may be said that, with the very 
able assistance of Mr. Henry White, whose numerous friends 
in this country will read with pleasure the very well deserved 
praise Mr. Thayer bestows upon him, the greatest work of Hay’s 
life was that he strenuously held to the principle that the two 
great Anglo-Saxon races should always be united by the bonds 
of the closest amity. When he was eventually appointed 
Secretary of State, he encountered great opposition from his 
own countrymen in the execution of this policy. At one time 
he speaks of “‘ the mad-dog hatred of England prevalent amongst 
newspapers and politicians” in America. At another time he 
records, when speaking of the “ Open Door” negotiations in 
China, that “every Senator he sees says: ‘For God’s sake, 
don’t let it appear that we have any understanding with Eng- 
land.’” He complains that “ Bryan, roaring out his desperate 
appeals to hate and envy, is having an effect on the dangerous 
classes.” ‘“‘ No sane man,” he wrote to a friend abroad, “ can 
appreciate the stupid and mad malignancy of our Anglophobia.” 
But in the end his statesmanship and patience triumphed. 
After a long struggle, he signed the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
and generally settled all outstanding questions between the 
United States and Great Britain in a reasonable and satisfactory 
manner. 

Hay was a staunch democrat in the ordinary and not the 
American party sense of that term. His hatred of absolutism 
comes out clearly in the views he expresses about the German 
Emperor. He mistrusted the German Government, which, he 
said, was “ generally brutal but seldom silly.” In November, 
1900, he wrote to his friend Henry Adams: “ We are spared 
the infamy of an alliance with Germany. I would rathe:, I 
think, be the dupe of China than the chum of the Kaiser.” He 
saw clearly enough that German policy and German intrigues 
in America, of which a very interesting account is given by 
Mr. Thayer, were mainly directed towards encouraging American 
Anglophobia, In spite, however, of his loyalty to democratic 
institutions, he was not blind to the defects of democracy. He 
turned with loathing from the place-hunting and corruption 
which are so prevalent in the United States. He tells how, 
when the American Consul at Berlin died, the President wished 
to appoint to the vacant place “ the best Consul in the service.” 








——_.. 


He was deterred from doing so. “Before the other man’s 
funeral, nearly every State in the Union had claimed the place 
by wire.” He was obliged to give the Consulship at Iquique 
to a protégé of a Senator who did not know that Iquique wag 
in Chile, but thought it was in Mexico. “The pressure for a 
place,” he wrote in 1902, “is almost indescribable.” Mr 
Thayer is scarcely fair on the Old World when he says, in giving 
some instances of petty corruption in the American Consular 
Service: “‘ Such practices would cause no remark in a monarchy ; 
in a republic they are among the ironies of patriotism.” [y 
none of the more advanced monarchies of Europe would many 
of the practices to which Mr. Thayer alludes be tolerated, 

Hay’s relations with the legislative bodies in America were 
peculiar. Those with the Senate were very distinctly unfriendly, 
“ There will,” he wrote in 1900, “ always be thirty-four per cent, 
of the Senate on the blackguard side of every question that 
comes before them.” At a moment when a good dea! of pressure 
is being exerted in this country to place diplomacy to a greater 
extent than heretofore under democratic control, the opinion 
on this subject of one of the most eminent and successful diplo- 
matists that America has produced is worth noting. But, in 
truth, it is impossible to read Mr. Thayer’s work without enter. 
taining a strong suspicion that John Hay was one of the least 
democratic democrats that ever lived. Mr. Thayer says; 
* Almost from the first he held the Senate as his antagonist, 
That a few men, not diplomats by training, should have the 
right to shatter a delicate piece of diplomacy seemed to him as 
monstrous as if a clodhopper should be privileged to trample 
on a violin. The artist in him revolted; his reason revolted; 
his conscience revolted.” This assuredly indicates « highly 
undemocratic frame of mind ; neither is an altogether satisfactory 
explanation afforded by pleading that, as was certainly the 
case, Hay in his disputes with the Senate was yenerally right 
and that the latter were wrong. Diplomatists and other officials 
who serve a democratic Government have to recognize the fact 
that in accepting the advantages they must also be prepared 
to put up with the inconveniences of democracy. Lord Salisbury, 
who often had to encounter difficulties very similar in character 
to those which aroused Hay’s indignation, treated the matter with 
more toleration and in a more philosophic spirit. 1 remember 
on one occasion his saying to me that a Foreign Minister in a demo- 
cratic country was in much the same position as the steersman of 
a surf-boat outside the mouth of an African river. He has to 
wait for a high wave to get him over the bar. Being animated 
with sentiments such as those which Mr. Thayer has described, 
it was natural that Hay should despise the arts of the demagogue, 
He speaks with scorn of what he calls “ gutter Ciceros.”’ and 
of the practice adopted during a sharp electoral campaign of 
“ hiring dirty orators by the dozen to blather on street corners.” 
He very rightly held that it was the special duty of statesmen 
in democratic countries to have the courage of their opinions, 
He himself wrote a novel, entitled The Bread Winners, which 
was widely read, and which was really an elaborate defence of 
Capital against the attacks of Labour; and in 1905 he wrote 
to President Roosevelt: “ [t is a comfort to see the most popular 
man in America telling the truth to our masters, the people. 
It requires no courage to attack wealth and power, but to 
remind the masses that they too are subject to the law, is some- 
thing few public men dare to do.” 

America at her best can produce men of a very high type. 
Such a man was John Hay. He was an honourable gentleman, 
a loyal friend, and a far-seeing and courageous statesman rather 
than a politician in the technical sense in which that term is 
used both in England and in the United States. So much of 
his work was done behind the scenes that it may well be that 
posterity will recognize his signal merits somewhat less than 
those of others who played on the political stage in the full 
glare of the footlights. Nevertheless, his Anglo-Saxon kinsmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic will be merely performing an act 
of posthumous justice if they willingly accord to him the sole 
privilege which, with his dying breath, be claimed. That 
privilege was that he “should occupy a modest place in the 
history of his time.” CROMER. 





THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND.* 
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Junior Sub.,” as Mr. Ian Hay subscribed himself in Blackwood, 
lose nothing when they are re-read as a whole. Rather they 
gain. The sketches have a continuity and proportion, and if 
they do not afford us a true and memorable record of the 
development of some of the first recruits of the New Armies 
into proud and efficient fighting men we do not know where to 
look for such a record. We cannot imagine that the war will 

uce a better book of its kind than this. The fact that 
Mr. Hay habitually sees the light side of things does not in the 
least prevent him from being a serious observer. It is the 
achievement of his art that his effects are never trivial, though 
the reader may have felt in his journey ‘owards them that he 
was simply passing from one joke to another. 

The stages by which a recruit finds himself, and learns to 
respect the Army and himself as a member of the Army, are 
excellently described. Many of the recruits in Mr. Hay’s battalion 
were workers from a Scottish industrial district. They joined 
the colours to fight the Germans, and not at all because they had 
any thought that the Army as an institution was a thing to be 
respected, or that the officers were anything but “ gentry- 
pups” and suitable representatives of the rapacious class of 
capitalists. In this respect, we presume, they were scarcely 
typical of the whole hundred thousand. At all events, they see 
things differently now, even if the lesson was not learned till 
officer and man turned the last page together in glorious com- 
radeship among the slag-heaps of Loos. Mr. Hay states the 
nature of the eye-opening discovery for the Clydebank recruit 
in one delightful phrase when he says that “ collective bar- 
gaining” with a sergeant is mutiny. The industrial recruit was 
inclined to think at first that he might as well be in prison. He 
resented the round of petty duties, many of which he found it 
impossible to relate to his self-appointed task of beating the 
Germans. But he soon discovered that all were in the same boat, 
officers and men alike. He noticed that the most Olympian 
N.C.O. would stand like a ramrod when addressing an officer, 
while Lieutenan s would make obeisance to a Company Com- 
mander, and even the Colonel would humbly salute an old 
gentleman with a red band round his cap. After all, he wa: 
soon able to tell himself, the Army was not divided into two 
classes of the oppressors and the oppressed. Then, again, the 
recruit began by regarding outpost exercises and such-like as a 
fatuous form of play-acting for the amusement of officers who 
carried maps and notebooks. But soon he found himself 
criticizing a Second Lieutenant for having posted a sentry 
group on the skyline. And when a recruit falls to criticizing 
other regiments because their marching is poor or their 
accoutrements dirty, what does this mean but that he wants 
his own to be as good as possible so that he may have the joy 
of condescension? He says that the officers of some other 
regiment must be a poor lot, and suddenly appreciates the fact 
that his own must be a good lot. Thus is loyalty—esprii de 
corps—formed, and thus is the soul of the soldier born. 

The description of the hearing of cases of “ crime ”’—crime 
in a soldier being any sort of offence against discipline—is 
masterly. Here is Private Dunshie charged with refusing to 
scrub a floor :— 


“The Captain turns to the prisoner: ‘What have you to say, 
Private Dunshie ?’ Private Dunshie, it appears, has a good deal 
to say. ‘I jined the Airmy for tae fight they Germans, and no for 
tae be learned tae scrub floors——’ ‘Sirr,’ suggests the Sergeant- 
Major in his ear. ‘Sirr,) amends Private Dunshie reluctantly. 
*I was no in the habit of scrubbin’ the floor mysel’ where I stay in 
Glesca’; and ma wife would be affronted——’ But the Captain 
looks up. He has heard enough. ‘Look here, Dunshie,’ he says. 
*Glad to hear you want to fight the Germans. SodolL So do we 
all. All the same we've got a lot of dull jobs to do first.’ (Captain 
Blaikie has the reputation of being the most monosyllabic man in 
the British Army.) ‘Coals and floors, and fatigues like that: they 
are your job. I have mine too. Kept me up till two this morning. 
But the point is this. You have refused to obey an order. Very 
serious that. Most serious crime a soldier can commit. If you 
start arguing now about small things, where will you be when the 
big orders come along—eh? Must learn to obey. Soldier now, 
whatever you were a month ago. So obey all orders like a shot. 
Watch me next time I get one. No disgrace, you know! Ought 
to be a soldier's pride, and all that. See?’ ‘ Yes—-sirr,’ replies 
Private Dunshie, with less truculence. The Captain glances down 


at the paper before him. ‘First time you have come before me. 
Admonished!’ ‘Right turn! Quick march!’ th the 
Sergeant-Major The procession clumps out of the room.” 


But the Captain, who generally inflicts what he calls his homely 
and paternal tap, can be Draconian when he knows he has met 
with real incorrigibility. To a hopeless case who has been in 
the Army before, but has just denied the fact, he says :— 
“*That’s not true. Can always tell an old soldier on parade, 





Fact is, you have either deserted or been discharged as incorrigible. 
Going to be discharged as incorrigible again. ~~ the regiment 
back, that’s why: that’s a real crime. Go home, and explain that 
you were turned out of the King’s Army because you weren’t worthy 
of the honour of staying in. When decent men seo that people like 
you have no place in this regiment, perhaps they will see that this 
regiment is just the place for them. Take him away.’ Private 
M‘Queen shambles out of the room for the last time in his life. 
Captain Blaikie, a little exhausted by his own unusual loquacity, 
turns to Bobby Little with a contented sigh. ‘That’s the last of 
the shysters,’ he says. ‘Been weeding them out for six weeks. 
Now I have got rid of that nobleman I can look the rest of the 
Company in the face.’” 

We would say that Captain Blaikie is the most likeable character 
in the book if there were not Captain Wagstaffe. Possibly we 
should promote Second Lieutenant Bobby Little above them 
both if we were allowed to know more about him. But some- 
thing—modesty perhaps—has prevented Mr. Hay from giving 
us more than a few undesigned suggestions of that young man’s 
character. Captain Wagstafle was at the top of his powers 
of rejoinder when musketry was going on at the butts. There 
are practically no limits to the length to which you may go in 
insulting butt-markers. C Company, for instance, transmits 
through the telephone a message that they are sending a wreath 
as an expression of their regret at the death of the marker at 
Number Seven target, who appears to have died at his post 
during the past ten minutes. On such an occasion as that 
Captain Wagstaffe as butt-officer was invincible. Besides, a 
butt-oflicer always has the last word :— 

“ That is to say, when defeated over the telephone, he can always 
lower his targets, and with his myrmidons feign abstraction or 
insensibility until an overheated subaltern arrives at the double 
from the five-hundred-yards firing-point, conveying news of sur- 
render. Captain Wagstaffe was an admitted master of this game. 
He was a difficult subject to handle, for he was accustomed to return 
an eye for an eye when repartees were being exchanged ; and when 
overborne by heavier metal—say, a peripatetic ‘ brass-hat’ from 
Hythe—he was accustomed to haul up the red butt-flag (which 
automatically brings all firing to a standstill), and stroll down the 
range to refute the intruder at close quarters.” 

As an example of Mr. Hay’s capacity for combining clearness 
and brevity, we may quote what he says about the latest siting 
of trenches and about taking cover. He explains that the text- 
books used to say, in effect, “‘ No good putting your trenches 
where you can’t see the enemy,” and that, consequently, they 
were made on the forward slopes of hills, or on plains, or in 
some place which afforded a long field of fire. Another maxim 
was that troops when not entrenched must always take advan- 
tage of natural cover, such as farm buildings, plantations, and 
railway embankments. But the amended version of the law 
and prophets runs like this :— 

“‘ Never, under any circumstances, place your trenches where you 
can see the enemy a long way off. If you do, he will inevitably 
see you too, and will shell you outof them innotime. You need not 
be afraid of being rushed ; a field of fire of two hundred yards or so 
will be sufficient to wipe him off the face of the earth. Never, under 
any circumstances, take cover in farm buildings, or plantations, or 
behind railway embankments, or in any place likely to be marked 
on a large-scale map. ‘Their position and range are known to a yard. 
Your safest place is the middle of an open plain or ploughed field. 
There it will be more difficult for the enemy’s range-takers to gauge 
your exact distance In musketry, concentrate all your energies 
on taking care of your rifle and practising ‘rapid.’ You will 
seldom have to fire over a greater distance than two hundred yards ; 


and at that range British rapid fire is the most dreadful medium of 
destruction yet devised in warfare. All this scraps a good deal of 
laboriously acquired learning, but it rings true. So we site our 


trenches now according to the lessons taught us by the bitter ex- 
perience of others.” 

We must now quote a delicious account of a Cockney private 
soldier talking French :— 

“* Bong jooer, Mrs. Pankhurst!’ he observes breezily to the 
plump épiciére. ‘This is his invariable greeting to French ladies who 
display any tendency to volubility—and they are many. ‘ Bon 
jour, Wsion le Caporal!’ replies the ¢piciére, smiling. ‘ M’sicu le 
Caporal désire ?’ The sergeant allows his reduction in rank to pass 
unnoticed. He does not understand the French tongue, though he 
speaks it with great fluency and incredible success. He holds up 
a@ warning hand. ‘Now, keep your ‘and off the tap of the gas- 
meter for one minute if you please,’ he rejoins, ‘and let me get a 
word in edgeways. | want’—with great emphasis—‘ vinblank 
one, vinrooge two, bogeys six, Dom one. Compree?’ By some 
miracle the smiling lady does ‘ compree,’ and produces white wine, 
red wine, candles, and—a bottle of Benedictine! (Sergeant Goffin 
always names wines after the most boldly printed word upon the label. 
He once handed round some champagne, which he insisted on calling 
*a bottle of brute.’) ‘Combine?’ is the next observation. The 
épiciére utters the series of short sharp sibilants of which all French 
numerals ap to be com It sounds like ‘ song -song-song.” 
The reso’ Goffin lays down a twenty-franc note. ‘Take it out 
of that,’ he says grandly. He receives his change and counts it with 
a great air of wisdom. The épiciére breaks into a rapid recital—it 
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sounds rather like our curate at home getting to work on When the 
wicked man—of the beauty and succulence of her other wares. Up 
goes Goffin’s hand again. - ‘ Na pooh!’ he exclaims. ‘ Bong jooer !’ 
And he stumps out to the mess-cart. ‘Na pooh!’ is a mysterious 
but invaluable expression. Possibly it is derived from ‘Il n’y a 
plus.’ It means‘ All over!’ You say ‘ Na pooh!’ when you push 
your plate away after dinner. It also means ‘ Not likely!’ or 

Nothing doing!’ By a further development it has come to mean 
‘done for,’ ‘finished,’ and in extreme cases, ‘dead.’ ‘Poor Bill 
got na-poohed by a rifle-grenade yesterday,’ says one mourner to 
another.” 

There is much more we should like to quote. The chaff 
about Olympus—the War Office—makes a new and ingenious 
pattern on a very ancient target. The account of the funeral 
of Wee Peter is more moving than one would have thought 
possible with such an economy of words ; the man is a premature 
victim of the war, dying in camp in England, and his odd-looking, 
semi-articulate father journeys down from Scotland: in his 
top-hat to attend the funeral. The simple and undistinguished 
ceremony is skilfully made to expose the almost superstitious 
anxiety of the half-trained troops to perform with propriety and 
dignity their hitherto unpractised task of reversing arms and 
standing with bowed heads. But best of all is the account 
of the “ Battle of the Slag-heaps.” Here the reader may appre- 
ciate, as well as he is ever likely to have the opportunity of doing, 
the blindness of trench warfare. Mr. Hay implicitly draws a 
distinction between blindness, as we have called it, and con- 
fusion. That is not an easy thing to do, but he has done it. 





A BISHOP AND MUCH ELSE.* 

*“*Tr should be borne in mind that these are Recollections, not 
Notes from a Diary—a thing I never kept.” In Bishop Browne’s 
case this is a useful announcement, because he has a really 
wonderful memory, and any one reading his Recollections would 
think that they were founded on a journal kept, if not daily, at 
least at frequent intervals. Things great and little, near and 
remote, seem to have been equally present to him while writing, 
and the result is a volume which may be opened at random with 
no fear of being bored with its contents. This is evidence, of 
course, of something more than a good memory. It means 
that the writer is a man who has played many parts, and played 
them well, and also. that he can describe what he has seen and 
done in a way that carries the reader with him. His earliest 
recollection is, from circumstances, one of quite unusual vividness. 
He remembers as-a boy of six looking out with his younger 
brother from the nursery window, which faced the bell tower of 
York Minster, and watching a dull little light which was visible 
through the sounding-boards. “Suddenly, it grew in size, and 
became a blaze. It spread and began to roar, and we bolted into 
bed and got under the clothes.” They had seen the cause of the 
famous fire of 1840. Some carpenters working in the lower 
bell chamber had left a candle burning on their table which 
had fallen over and set fire to some shavings. The little boys 
were at once wrapped in blankets and carried to a house in Castle- 
gate. A cordon of cavalry had been drawn round the precinct, 
and the officer-in-charge refused to let the family pass out:— 

“My mother always told us that the officer was a very nice- 
looking, very young man. ‘I just smiled in his face, ducked under 
his horse, and he didn’t call me back.’ It is quite vividly in remem- 
brance that as we-passed along the New Market there was a fizzlin 
noise and a smell of something burning. It was a piece of chensel 
wood that had fallen from the sky and burned my blanket.” 

During each summer the Brownes moved to a house near 
Bishopthorpe, and as the father of the future Bishop was a 
Proctor in the Ecclesiastical Courts of York, the family were 
specially invited to sit in the great throne pew in the little 
village church. They had, however, to be in their places early, 
“before the grand entrance of the Archbishop preceded by 
four attendants in sumptuous liveries.” This kind of state 
came to an end, together with the income that supported it, 
at the death of Archbishop Vernon Harcourt. Archbishop 
Musgrave, who followed him, found the See “ shorn of its great 
income,” and had only one plain gentleman in black to precede 
him. All that Bishop Browne remembers of him is that he 
“ took snuff in his throne chair.” 

One of Bishop Browne’s many careers has been journalism. He 
had begun with Alpine articles in the Cornhill Magazine, and 
when the Pall Mall Gazette was projected, a number of the 
contributors to the Cornhill Magaz'ne were asked to a meeting in 
London at which Leslie Stephen assigned special departments to 
some of them. University matters, Alpine climbing, historical 
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and educational affairs, and general reviewing fell to Mr. Browne's 
share. His first article ‘“‘ was passed for press witha charming 
note from Frederick Greenwood, some days before the first 
number appeared.” Cambridge, to which a Fellowship at 
St. Catherine’s had brought him back shortly before this, 
gave him further employment, for University Letters were 
then a considerable feature in newspapers, and he did not 
confine himself to a single journal. In 1870 he became editor 
of the Cambridge University Reports and retained the post 
for twenty-one years. One of the reporter’s functions wag 
to record discussions in the Senate, and the editor had 
to “take such notes as he could, in ordinary hand, and to 
develop them into a fairly full report.” Only once wag 
real objection taken to a report, and on this occasion the 
words objected ‘to had been taken down on the spot. What had 
happened was that the speaker had changed his opinion before 
the time for speaking came, but had forgotten to put the change 
into his words. As Secretary of Local Examinations Mr. Browne 
took an active part in throwing them open to girls, and in 1882 
women were admitted to the Triposes. The direction how 
tostate the precise place held in the men’s honour list by women 
students ordered them to be entered either as “ equal to one” 
or “ between’ two” of the men students. Mr. Browne had 
himself drafted this rule, and in 1890 the Senior Moderator 
came to him late on the night before the Tripos list had to be 
read out, and disclosed the secret that one of the women who 
had been examined came under neither of these heads. “ After 
a moment’s thought I said, ‘Do you mean one of them is Wooden 
Spoon?’ ‘No! It’s the other end!’ ‘Then you will have to 
say when you read out the list of wranglers :—“‘ Women. Above 
the Senior Wrangler,” and you won’t get beyond the word 
above.’” And so it happened. In 1874, Mr. Browne was 
elected a member of the Council of the Senate, and his opinion 
of that body is worth quoting. ‘‘ I have been on many important 
céuncils, commissions, committees, since. No one of them 
has touched the Council of the Senate of Cambridge in business 
power, or grip of principle and of detail, or in the complete 
absence of heat or even annoyance.” Yet a full half of this 
exceptional body “‘ was composed of Senior Wranglers and 
Senior Classics.” This had been the training which had led to 
these exceptional results. 

In a physically active side of his University life Mr. Browne 
was eminently successful, though, in the opinion of some rigid 
disciplinarians, thisstatement may need to be qualified by “in his 
own estimation.”” He was Junior Proctor for two years and 
Senior Proctor for four, this latter tenure being of unprecedented 
length. In these offices his motto was, “ Prevention is better 
than cure.” He held that in dealing with high-spirited young 
men a culprit should be allowed to see that “‘ his scrape was as 
natural to him as the infliction of the penalty is to the disciplinary 
officer.” Another rule that he laid down for himself was that 
a chance gathering of undergraduates should not be hurried. 
“They should have time for the good that is in them to tell.” 
One conclusion he drew from these maxims was that a Proctor 
should be seen afar off. Accordingly, his first act on taking 
office wastoremove a large beard so as to allow the proctorial 
bands to act as a warning to keep out of his way. For great 
occasions, such as “ the fifth ” and “ the ninth,” he had a speci- 
ally huge pair of bands made. In these he sought “ the glare 
of the gas lamps; anything to let it be known that the Proctor 
was coming. And the Proctor made a point of coming very 
slowly.” This plan was justified by its results, for he quotes 
with modest pride the account given of his last “‘fifth’’ by a pre- 
decessor in the same office, who went out to see how things 
were going, and reported that he “‘ had found the Senior Proctor, 
with a very large pair of bands, alone in the Market Place, 
leaning against a gas lamp, and bewailing the degeneracy of the 
days.” This account of his proctorial career is further enlivened 
by ten pages of good stories of undergraduates and judges. Of 
these we will only quote one—a conversation with Dr. Cooper, 
then the Cambridge correspondent of the Times. Sir George Paget 
had gone to the University Sermon on a Scarlet Day in his black 
gown. The next Sunday, Dr. Cooper joined the Proctor as he 
left the University church. On the way the latter took the 
name of an undergraduate who was not wearing his gown:— 

“* Ah!’ Cooper said, ‘you bully the undergraduates and you 
daren’t say a word when Paget breaks the law about his gown.’— 
‘It isn’t my business to say a word to him. He’s not in my juris- 
diction."—‘ Whose, then ?’—‘ The Vice-Chancellor’s.—Hell not 
say anything. and you, of course, do nothing.’—‘ Last Monday I 
wrote to the oo-C ancellor and told him that the fine for Paget's 
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offence was a guinea.’—‘ He won't fine him.’—* I told him also that 


by statute if he didn’t fine him he must pay the guinea himself.’— 
‘He won’t.’—‘ I also wrote to the Senior Auditor of the University 
Accounts, warning him that the accounts must not be certified if 
that guinea is not brought in.’ ” 

This is a very neat example of the cumulative value of answering 
one question at a time. 

Mr. Browne’s residence at Cambridge virtually ended with his 
appointment to a canonry at St. Paul’s. His was one of the 
rare cases in which a man’s friends hear of his promotion before 
he himself knows it. On a January morning in 1891, as he 
entered the Council Room, the Vice-Chanvellor rose from his 
seat and congratulated him in the name of the Council on the 
good news. The announcement had appeared in the morning 
papers, which Mr. Browne had been too busy to look at, and 
Lord Salisbury’s letter had been sent to an old address and only 
reached him by a later post. The new office suited the new 
occupant exactly. It gave him endless opportunities of inter- 
esting employment, and he made full use of them all. He failed 
to recover the great bronze flambeaux, “designed by Wolsey 
for his own lying-in-state,” from the Chapter of Ghent, but he 
got leave to take a cast of one of them, and from this the Chapter 
of St. Paul’s, “‘ at a time when there was a little money in hand,” 
ordered the pair of candelabra now in the Cathedral to be made, 
As the junior member of the Chapter, most of the details of Sir 
William Richmond’s mosaic decorations passed through his 
hands. He was largely concerned in the creation of the Church 
Historical Society, of which he was the first Chairman. It is 
hardly wonderful, therefore, that when Bishop Temple insisted 
on his accepting the bishopric of Stepney, there was much 
lamentation on the part of some very good judges. Archbishop 
Benson had frankly ‘‘ blamed the Bishop of London for taking 
me away from historical studies, and had told me I ought to have 
persisted in my refusal. Professor Middleton, the Director of 
South Kensington, had exclaimed with wrath, ‘ What a shame! 
They've made Browne a Bishop! Why, he’s a man that can do 
other things!’” This last comment touches on the great 
difficulty in Bishop-making. It is natural to choose men who 
have done good work in ether directions, but this may often 
involve the want of any certainty that the Bishop will do 
his new work as well as he has done those from which he has 
been taken. Bishop Browne, however, contrived to do many 
“other things” both as Bishop of Stepney and as Bishop of 
Bristol, and certainly he was never accused of doing his episcopal 
work negligently. 

We have touched on only a few chapters out of the nineteen 
into which The Recollections of a Bishop is divided. But there 
is not one of them which is not full of interesting matter, including 
a great number of good stories. Can there be a better commen- 
dation for a book of this kind ? 





TWO IRISHMEN.* 

We recently noticed an enthusiastic study of Mr. Yeats’s 
poetry by Mr. Forrest Reid. Mr. Hone is also a great admirer 
of Mr. Yeats the poet, but in his essay he is primarily concerned 
with Mr. Yeats the Irishman. His attitude, moreover, is more 
detached, and his criticisms are flavoured with a humour which 
occasionally borders on the sardonic. In dealing with early forma- 
tive influences he notes that Mr. Yeats’s father, the portrait- 
painter, was a follower of Butt in politics, and believed that 
the creative energies of the Anglo-Saxon were spent and that 
Ireland would be the new resting-place of the Muses. “ Dowden 
[whom Mr. Hone unjustly describes as one who had ‘no interest 
in Ireland except as a political Unionist’] and he were the 
first Europeans to welcome a great poet in Walt Whitman.” 
Though Mr. Yeats had his early schooling in Hammersmith, and 
afterwards spent several years in London in the late “ eighties,” 
Mr. Hone does not include him among the “ wild geese of 
Irish Protestantism’? who migrated to London in the last 
three decades of the last century. His early addiction to the 
occult, to mystical studies, and to theosophy was not to be 
traced to his residence in Bedford Park, still less to his brief 
association with the Scots Observer and National Observer under 
the Imperialistic banner of W. E. Henley. Nor, in spite of 
& visit to France, where he met Verlaine and the Sar Peladan, 
and his relations with a groupof English decadent poets and literary 
theorists, did he ever break the ties which bound him to Ireland. 

* William Butler Yeats: the Poet in Contemporary Ireland. By J. M. Hone. 


# (George W. Russell): a Study of a Man and a Nation. By Darrell Figgis. 
Dublin aud Lond 
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In 1891 he was writing for the Parnellite United Ireland, but 
seldom on purely political subjects. By his own confession, 
he has never excelled as a political verse-writer, and his great 
hero was not Parnell, though he admired him and lamented his 
loss, but O'Leary the Fenian, who was at once a Romantic 
and a Stoic, and after the failure of the Fenian movement 
took no active part in revolutionary effort and considered the 
methods of the Land League as immoral as dynamite. O'Leary 
appealed to him as a visionary and a transcendentalist ; while 
“if Lady Gregory had not helped him to rediscover 
the Irish countryside,” and so emancipated him from the 
fetters of a literary coterie, ‘“‘ Dublin might never have had a 
national theatre.’ Mr. Hone traces with much skill and 
humour the inevitable collision between Mr. Yeats and the 
political mystics, “‘ who had made a religion of Irish nationality, 
but defined the purpose of art and literature as utilitarian, and 
looked on aesthetics as a subordinate activity.” It was fore- 
shadowed in the controversial correspondence on literary and 
aesthetic topics in the Dublin Daily Express, amusingly sum- 
marized by Mr. Hone, in which the fissiparous tendencies were 
revealed, not only between social reformers and idealists, but 
among the idealists themselves. But what else could be expected 
when Mr. Yeats had succeeded in reconciling Blake and Nietzsche! 
So, though the Irish Theatre was started on a basis of the “ opti- 
mistic collaboration” of all parties, the cleavage coon manifested 
itself. The “Celtic Renaissance” in those days not only 
included the intellectual activities of Mr. Yeats and his friends, 
but the language propaganda of the Gaelic League—an attempt 
for the social or psychological significance of which, according to 
Mr. Hone, Mr. Yeats never had much feeling—the political 
thought of the Sinn Fein group, and even the economic ideals of 
Sir Horace Plunkett. The Countess Cathleen was banned by a 
Cardinal—“ an experience vainly desired by Mr. George Moore,” 
as Mr. Hone sardonically remarks—but the “rows and the 
ructions”” which raged over Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World reverberated over two hemispheres. It is hard to keep 
out of politics in Ireland; Mr. Yeats has suffered for his 
comparative detachment, and, as Mr. Hone most truly remarks, 
it is not surprising that the most detached modern Irish writer, 
Synge, ‘should have been the man who got into worst trouble 
with the public.” And he continues :— 

“Synge has not yet been forgiven in Dublin for The Playboy, 
though he pleaded ‘ It’s an extravaganza’; whereas Mr. Yeats, who 
went on the platform and hit back on Synge’s behalf, has become 
an ‘accomplished fact’ with the public; no passion now rages 
around his name. He is still attacked in wy gt 4 press, but as a 


matter of convention, as the representative of things irremediable 
in Ireland, like Sir Horace Plunkett or Sir Edward Carson.” 


Synge’s excuse is interesting, because his serious admirers 
have resented the notion of The Playboy being regarded in 
this light, and complained of the increasing tendency of the 
actors to emphasize its grotesquerie in order to split the ears of 
the Saxon groundlings. Anyhow, Mr. Yeats comes well out 
of the business. Whatever may be thought of his view that 
aesthetics are a superior justice and that “a masterpiece is a 
portion of the conscience of mankind,” or of his contempt of the 
“new Puritanism” of the young Irish Nationalists, he was 
fighting a good cause in refusing to turn the Irish Theatre into a 
school of political proselytism :— 

“Mr. Yeats could not promise that the theatre he had in mind 

might never offend the susceptibilities of either political party ; 
but he did promise that plays would be selected on their literary 
and dramatic merits, and not according to their value as propaganda. 
There can scarcely be anyone, even among the fiercest critics of the 
management of the Abbey Theatre, who will question the good 
faith in which Mr. Yeats gave this guarantee, or the success with 
which he redeemed it.” 
He showed the same independence in the unhappy Art Gallery 
dispute, where, through the parochial obscurantism of its 
Nationalist Corporation, Dublin lost the generous gift of Sir 
Hugh Lane—an episode which moved Mr. Yeats to caustic 
comment in prose on the stupidity of Dublin and in verse on 
the ingratitude shown to a man who had been insulted and 
disgraced for his open-handedness. 

Mr. Hone sums up his frank but friendly estimate by saying 
that, though Mr. Yeats has detached himself from all Irish 
causes and movements, he is now more than ever preoccupied 
with Ireland; that while he criticizes literary Nationalism and 
the Irish Revival in Synge and the Ireland of his Times with 
““new vigour and delight,” he “‘ now shows concern for social 
man, finds many of his themes for song in actual happenings, 








and even in ‘ matters of public interest.’” “He no longer 
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requires of his readers a sense of mystic and symbolic terms, 
or a sympathy with quietist philosophy.” In fine, he has so 
far deviated from his early repudiation of Matthew Arnold’s 
theory of poetry as to employ his gifts in a stimulating criticism 
of Irish life. 

Mr. Darrell Figgis gives an eloquent appreciation of the many- 
sided activities of Mr. George Russell—‘* AZ ”’—one of the most 
interesting and helpful figures in the Ireland of to-day—ex- 
draper’s assistant, poet, painter, and mystic, co-operative 
missioner, organizer and editor. Mr. Hone has told us how 
Mr. Yeats advised Synge to cultivate the drama; Mr. Figgis 
recalls another of his happy interventions—his introduction of 
Mr. Russell to Sir Horacs Plunkett, which led to a long and fruit- 
ful partnership. The employment of a visionary, a man who 
had made “spiritual discoveries,” on the severely practical work 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society was a strange 
experiment, but proved entirely successful. Mr. Russell tra- 
versed Ireland on his bicycle, spreading the light in the new 
crusade. He turned from psychics and theosophy to write 
tracts on pig-breeding, seeds, and manure He has been for 
several years the editor of the Irish Homestead, the official organ 
of the 1.4.0.8. He has not only fitted loyally into the scheme 
of economic regeneration, but, according to Mr. Figgis, has 
amplified and idealized it, encouraging Irish peasants to 
resist the lure.of the city, and to accept the gospel of mutual 
aid as opposed to cut-throat competition. Hence Mr. Figgis 
hails “‘ AS” as a rebuilder of the Irish State, especially as his 
conception of true civilization is based on the ancient Polity of 
Ireland as revealed in the Brehon Laws. As for his distrust 
of Parliaments and Parliamentarianism, Mr. Figgis justifies 
it by bitter reference to the alleged inconsistencies of Bright 
and Gladstone, and by a severe criticism of the success of Parnell 
in reducing Parliament to a “ more or less submissive registration 
machine that was content to endorse the decisions of a secret Com- 
mittee.” On p. 68 we are told, a propos of the campaign against 
usury initiated by the I.A.0.S., that “the strings that pull the 
actions of this world are shaped of gold, and none other are of 
avail. The gaimbin [Mr. Figgis resents the spelling ‘gombeen ’ as 
a dishonour to the Irish language] shaped these strings, and a 
political party needs financing. One of the leaders of that 
political party, besides, was one of the greatest gaimbin in the 
country ; and it was easy to advance the plausible argument 
that a doctrine of self-help weakens the case for national self- 
governance, though this plea was eventually surrendered for 
naked opposition in the interests of the gaimbin.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Figgis has not been content with recounting the 
services rendered to Ireland by Mr. Russell; he uses him as a 
stalking-horse for tilting at his bées noires—English Imperialism, 
English industrialism, English blatancy and brutality. The Irish, 
he says, are “ the heirs of centuries of such abominable oppression 
as has never yet in history been inflicted by one nation on 
another.” And again: “The right to a State of Ireland is 
not denied because of a fear that if it were granted it would be 
bungled, but because of the far more deeply scated fear that 
it would not be bungled. And that fear springs from something 
more nauseous even than cowardice.” And all that Mr. Figgis 
has to say of the present war is that it is “no less than a 
toppling civilization,” in which, we gather, there is nothing to 
choose between the belligerents in their manner of conducting 
it, a sentiment which he attributes to Mr. Russell. Lauds of 
the living are always dangerous, and when conducted in the 
spirit shown by Mr. Figgis—a spirit widely differing from the 
magnanimity which “Ai” has often shown—lend fresh point to 
the old prayer, “Save us from our friends.” 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 
Now little the revival of grenade warfare was expected by 
our military thinkers is proved by the fact that there is no 
official publication on the subject. Among the efforts to fill 
the gap, the little book by Lieutenant G. Dyson! deserves a 
special mention. It avoids intricate detail, and describes very 
simply and practica!lly a course of training for a complete 
grenadier or bomb-thrower. All over the kingdom bomb- 
training is being carried on, and those who have seen the 
practices will admit that nothing in the soldier's education is 
more exciting. The tiro begins with the handling of dummy 


* (1) Grenade Warfare. By Licutenant G. Dyson. London: Sifton, Praed, 
and Co, (4. net.]—--(2) Snence and War. By Sir William Osler, Bart., M D., 
F.U.S. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [ls. 6d. net.|}——(3) The Story of 
the Munsters at Etreuxr, Fevtubert, Rue du Bois, By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 
London: The New Ireland Publishing Co., 13 Fievet Street. (6d.} 





es 
bombs, which are small sandbags or are made of wood or of 
metal. The metal dummies can be used as live bombs by the 
insertion of a small charge of explosive tamped with earth ang 
fitted with a safety fuse; the charge is so light as merely tg 
force the contents of the shell out of the open end when the 
explosion occurs. For trench-practice the trenches must be 
properly designed with traverses and communication trenches, 
so that nothing will be strange to the bomb-thrower when he 
arrives at the front. On the throwing-pitches all the distances 
must be accurately marked, so that by constant practice 
first-rate grenadier may be able to throw with something like 
unvarying precision. Every cricketer knows how he can im. 
prove himself by trying day after day and week after week 
to pitch his ball on a particular spot, and every billiard-player 
can become by constant practice almost certain of scoring 
when he has brought the balls into a particular position. Of 
course in all games there is room for the man of genius, and thiy 
is as true of bombing as of anything else. All the same, most 
games played in combination are won by the plodders who 
arrive at a high standard by sheer industry. 

It is plodding practice that is necessary for our bomb-throwers, 
It may be quite untrue that Wellington ever talked about 
Waterloo being won on the playing-fields of Eton, but at al 
events a man who can “throw in” hard and accurately at 
cricket is sure to be a splendid bomber. In bomb-practice 
man should carry his rifle with fixed bayonet just as he will 
have to do at the front. He thus becomes accustomed to 
prevent the rifle from obstructing his movements. Men work 
best in pairs, one observing and directing while the other throws. 
Trench warfare has brought about an inevitable modification of 
bayonet fighting, since the latter is now carried on under 
the cramped conditions of the trenches. The shock tactics of 
the foot-soldier are seldom possible. Mr. Dyson insists upon the 
importance of bomb and bayonet training being done in the 
form of competitions. We believe this is universal now. In 
bombing competitions the incentive to win inspires a whole 
storming party as one man. A dummy bomb, by the way, 
may give you a fairly hard knock. It is its own instructor 
as regards the taking of cover. 

Sir William Osler’s address? reminds us of those victories of 
science which are too often forgotten when we contemplate the 
appalling casualty lists. In the West there has been no great 
epidemic of dysentery, typhus, or cholera. Even typhoid has 
been a negligible quantity. Compare with this state of things 
the experience of the French Army of 1870-71 (an army of 
about the same size as ours on the Western front), which had 
74,204 typhoid cases and 8,904 deaths. True, the septio 
poisoning of wounds is common now, but it has become much less 
dangerous under Sir Almroth Wright’s method of free lavags 
from the tissues. It seems that the use of antiseptics—strange 
fact !—had been overdone. The germs of the peculiar soil in 
Flanders are pus-formers, and also cause gas-gangrene and 
tetanus. But tetanus has been practically stamped out by 
inoculation. It is a wonderful triumph of preventive medicine. 

The Story of the Munsters* is a simple but touching tale of 
devotion and gallantry at Etreux, Festubert, and Rue du Bow. 
The name of the regiment does not stand out in the memory 
above other names, partly because we have been allowed to read 
so little of the names of units and individuals in despatches, 
and partly because the standard of heroism has been so high 
in all regiments. If such a booklet as this circulates only 
among the friends of the Munsters, it was worth writing. It is 
an example for the ladies of other regiments to collect relevant 
letters and diaries. The tributes to officers in the letters of the 
N.C.O.’s are truly reassuring. All is well with an Army which 
fights in this spirit of comradeship. 





TWO ANTHOLOGIES.* 

Spindrift is a fascinating “ blue-water” book. In its delight- 
ful pages live Commodore Trunnion and Capfain Oakum in 
“sweet accord,” with long passages from Modern Painters of 
The Decline and Fall. We revive enchanted memories of a 
time when Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Mr. Midshipman Easy, of 
Peter Simple filled our schoolrooms with spray, the whistle of 
wind in the rigging, and the crash of broadsides. But where is 
Treasure Island and The Merry Men? Mr. Callender has 
taken 1870 as his boundary. But surely John Silver and “ the 

* (1) Spindrift: Salt from the Ocean of English Prose. Ydited by Geoffrey 
Caliender, Head of the History Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


Cambridge at the University Press. [3s. net.}+—(2) “Zhis England, 
Compiled by Edward Thomas. Loadom; Mumphrey Milford, (2s. 6d. netJ 
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— 
seaman with the sabre-cut across his face” (only a dozen years 
out) might have been smuggled into an appendix. One of the 
best qualities which Mr. Callender’s extracts possess is adequate 
length, few of them containing less than five hundred words. 

indeed, “at sea with my Lord,” fills seven or eight 
most entertaining pages with accounts of the Fleet’s negotiations 
with Charles II., and of the final preparations for that monarch’s 
reception by the Admiral. These included the renaming of such 
ships as the ‘ Naseby’ and * Speaker,’ and the provision of 
“silk flags, and scarlet waistcloths, a rich barge, a noise of 
trumpets and a set of fiddlers,” and, finally, glorious suits for 
My Lord and Pepys. This is altogether a delightful book. 

Wr. Thomas’s selections in “‘ 7'his England”’* are shorter, 
the prose extracts each av eraging little more than two hundred 
words in length. Consequently each extract is so remorselessly 
to the point that it is impossible to read the book for long at a 
time, and, in spite of a careful subject classification, a rather 
«“snippety ” effect has been produced. Also, why has Mr. Thomas 
given so little space to Lord Halifax, the man who praised 
England with ingenuities of love such as most men keep for a 
mistress ? His “ Character of a Trimmer” is before us :— 

“ Our Trimmer is far from Idolatry in other things, in one thing 
only he cometh near it, his Country is in some degree his Idol . 

The earth of England, tho’ perhaps inferior to that of many places 
abroad, to him there is a divinity in it, and he would rather dye, 
than see a spire of English grass trampled down by a Foreign Tres- 
passer.” 

But it is easier to cavil at an anthology than to compile one, 
and perhaps our Trimmer is ruled out by Mr. Thomas's resolve 
to celebrate England only by indirect praise in his book. There 
are delightful things in it—the charming story of the Welsh 
giant who hated the Mayor of Shrewsbury, Barnes’s “ The 
Lilac ” and Peeke’s “‘ Three to One,” and many passages from 
Cromwell and Milton. Either anthology would make a charming 
present for a war Christmas. 





EUROPEAN POLICE SYSTEMS.* 

Mr. Raymond B. Fospicx, who formerly held an important 
position in the municipal administration of New York, has 
eompiled a statistical account of European Police Systems, 
which forms the latest publication of the American Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. His book is the outcome of two years spent 
in the collection of material and in personal investigation of 
the Police Forces in the chief cities of Europe; and so far as 
we can test it, his work may be accepted as trustworthy and 
authoritative. His opening chapter, on the purpose and function 
of the police, reminds us that the problem of keeping order 
varies greatly according to racial characteristics. Mr. Fosdick 
—whose work, of course, was done before the war—draws an 
interesting contrast between English and German methods :— 

“England is frankly individualistic in her point of view. The 
Englishman wants to mind his own business, to look to his own 
safety, to guard his own rights, to use his own judgment—in a word, 
to be let alone. ‘The German point of view, on the other hand, may 
—7 be called paternalistic. The State must care for its own. 
So far from resenting it, the German seems to uire constant 
direction ; without it he gives the appearance of being unable to 
take care of himself. Orderliness in Germany is not born of indi- 
vidual self-control; it is a social habit enforced by the arm of 
authority. The country is placarded from end to end with Verboten 
signs; the things forbidden cover almost every phase of human 
activity. In all public conveyances and in stations, on the streets 
and in the parks, the citizen is informed by sign and official warning 
not only as to actions prohibited but as to actions mandatory. To 
these symbols of order the law-abiding German invariably and 
instinctively submits. One gets the impression that the English- 
man’s respect for law is more basic, more @ matter of principle than 
that of the German. The respect of the latter runs rather to correct- 
ness in outward form, according to the prescription of public 
authority.” 
The accuracy of Mr. Fosdick’s judgment is borne out by the 
recorded behaviour of the soldiers of both countries when they 
were left to their own guidance. 





LORD KITCHENER IN PALESTINE.t 

Lorp KiTcHENER has played so large a part in the recent history 
of the British Army that most of us are apt to forget the admir- 
able piece of peaceful work to which his early years were devoted. 
His personality is so much discussed at present, and we owe so 
much to his splendid genius for organization, that many readers 
will turn with keen interest to the little book in which Dr. Samuel 

° European Police “Systems. By Raymond B. Fosdick. London: Allen and 
Unwin. [6s. 6d. net.) 


t Lord Kitchener and his Work in Palestine. By Dr. Samuel Daiches. London : 
Luzaec and Co, [2s. 6d. net.) 





Daiches has given a lucid and readable account of Lord Kitchener 
and his Work in Palestine. This book is based on a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Daiches before the Jews’ College Union Society 
in February last, and repeated by invitation before the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology in March. The Palestine Exploration 
Fund was founded in 1865 for the purpose of adding to our 
knowledge of the topography of the Holy Land. The services 
of the Royal Engineers were fortunately available for the 
purpose of carrying out the detailed survey of Palestine to 


| which the funds of the Association were chiefly devoted. Sir 


Charles Warren had already done some excellent work in Jeru- 
salem, and it was to Lieutenant Conder that the task of estab- 
lishing the Survey was entrusted. In 1874 Lieutenant Kitchener 
—-who was at the time engaged in work on field telegraphy at 


| Chatham and Aldershot—was sent out as second in command 


of the Survey party, and he remained in Palestine for four 
years, doing extremely sound and useful work, of which Dr. 
Daiches gives a full account. As the author observes :-— 


““No recorded period in the life of Kitchener gives us such an 
insight inte the mentality of Kitchener and into his ways of work, 
reveals to us the mind, heart and character of Kitchener, as well 
as the four years which he spent in Palestine and in Palestinian 
work. His indomitable energy, his unequalled thoroughness, his 
hunger for work, his mastery of detail, his pre ness, his economy 
in men and material, his making sure of success, his sense of duty, 
his ability to inspire others with zeal for work, and his clear and 
crisp style: all these characteristics of Kitchener of to-day we 
find in Kitchener nearly forty years ago, when he was doing his 
Palestine exploration work.” 


Such a record as this was well worth publishing. 





FICTION. 


THE LATER LIFE.* 
The Later Life is the second part of a tetralogy, the first part of 
which, also translated by Mr. de Mattos, we noticed in the issue 
of February 14th, 1914. The action is continued directly from 
the crisis reached at the end of Small Souls, and, though some 
of the principal characters are thrown into stronger relief, they 
remain practically the same, with the solitary exception of 
Hans Brauws, the Socialist and Pacificist, the only person who 
makes any real pretence to peyahoyuxla. The drama, unfolded 
in leisurely fashion, is that of the degeneracy—with a few 
exceptions—of a great Dutch patrician family as exemplified 
by the fortunes of the descendants in the second and third 
generations of a distinguished Governor of Batavia. His 
widow is still alive, and the devotion of her children, and their 
desire to spare her the knowledge of their failures and quarrels, 
are perhaps the best features in these unhappy and unsatis- 
factory epigoni. Her Sunday parties are a common rallying- 
ground, where a truce is observed and friction reduced to a 
minimum. But the friction is there. Small Souls culminated 
in a painful scene in which the harsh refusal of two of her 
daughters to condone the past of a third very nearly led toa 
personal! encounter between two of her sons-in-law. A partial 
reconciliation has been effected, but the relations of the Van 
der Welckes and Van Naghels remain strained, and an element 
of irony is introduced into the situation by the fact that Henri 
Van der Welcke, who took up the cudgels for his wife, is all the 
time estranged from her. Their early love was a passing passion 
that quickly burned itself out, and the only bond of union 
between them is their attachment to their only child, Addie, 
a boy of fourteen, wise beyond his years, painfully conscious of 
the domestic jars of his parents, loving them both, and constantly 
on guard against exciting jealousy by displaying any partiality. 
To make matters worse, Van der Welcke has nothing to 
do, his professional career having been ended by his marriage. 
He has no intellectual resources, not money enough to gratify 
his expensive tastes, and at the same time he is in the prime of 
life, good-looking, and susceptible. Constance, his wife, is 
clever and attractive, young for her years—she is in the early 
fortics—resenting the harsh ostracism to which she has been 
subjected by some of her family, too fastidious to console herself 
with the first-comer, and, while leading a small-souled life, 
conscious of its limitations and capable of emerging from them. 
And when she finds a refuge in the friendship and intellectual 
stimulus offered by her husband's old college friend Hans 
Brauws, a man of good family and fortune, who has worked as 
a labourer in America, and now devotes himself to lecturing 
on Peace, she realizes to her dismay that this liberal education 


© The Later Life. By Louis Cowperus. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Londen: William Heinemann. [6s.) 
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cannot be conducted on Platonic lines. She falls in love with 
Brauws and he with her. Meanwhile her husband ha; become 
infatuated with a niece by marriage—one of the daughters of 
the man whom he so nearly assaulted for insulting his wife—and 
the girl is equally infatuated about him. Their relations are 
freely discussed in the family, but in a spirit of passive and 
ineffectual disapproval curious in people who set such store by 
appearances. Constance herself is beyond jealousy, and, though 
she would hardly admit it, inwardly recognizes that her husband’s 
conduct affords a fresh excuse for separation, divorce, and a new 
life with Brauws. But the scandal is averted, partly by the 
sudden death of the girl’s father, but chiefly by the unexpected 
unselfishness of Van der Welcke, whose devotion to his son is 
stronger than his infatuation for Marianne. He cannot give him 
up; Constance, who was prepared to make that sacrifice, is 
shamed into approval of his decision, and discovers, in parting 
from Brauws, that his friendship for her husband and his affection 
for the boy would have rendered their union impossible. 

From this rough sketch it may be gathered that The Later 
Life, though undoubtedly engrossing, is not a cheerful or an 
agreeable novel; the relief that was occasionally forthcoming 
in Small Souls in the humorous tirades of the dilettante brother 
and in satirical sketches of other members of the family is here 
conspicuously wanting. An atmosphere of depression and 
disillusion peryades the scene throughout, and the schoolboy, 
the good genius of the plot, is so constantly dragged into the 
conjugal mélée that he inevitably loses a good deal of his boyish 
charm. His parents insist on his knowing too much: they 
treat him as a grown-up friend of the family, and the conscious- 
ness of his influence makes him a trifle self-important. It is 
impossible not to compare the Dutch novelist’s treatment of 
a family coterie of patricians with that of Mr. Galsworthy. 
M. Couperus’s attitude is much more detached, and at the 
same time more sympathetic; yet we feel less respect for his 
“small souls” than that inspired by the tough, tenacious, 
narrow-minded representatives of feudal prejudice who figure 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s novels. 

Allies. By John England. Edited by J. E. Patterson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—We admit that we are 
puzzled by Allies; and we are very little helped in our un- 
certainty by the Latin tag on the title-page—Mutato nomine 
de te fabula. Is the story true, or is it not? Is it, in any case, 
true only in substance, or in detail? And for how much of it 
is Mr. J. E. Patterson responsible ? Certainly there are parts 
of the book which can only have been written from first-hand 
information; but the artificiality of the English-Russian- 
French-Belgian quartet is self-evident. All this discussion is. 
however, out of proportion to the importance of the novel, 
If it is true, it is a journalistic account of how four boys lived, 
and fought as individuals unattached, in Belgium in the autumn 
of 1914; if it is not true, it is a story of desperate adventure— 
in either case it is exciting. The writer's most obvious fault is a 
persistent and wearisome use of broken English and of the airs 
of a translation. 


Patterson’s books of seafaring life are already well known, 
Here, in the form of letters, he gives us some more of his intimatg 
knowledge and forcible writing——A Boy in LEirinn, By 
Padraic Colum. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—This 
Irish story for children includes several fairy and folk tales, 5 
play, and some attractive illustrations by Mr. Jack B. Yeats, 








GIFT-BOOKS. 





MORE STORIES FOR GIRIS. 

Tue last few weeks have produced many books for girls, from 
among which we can recommend several. For quite young 
girls A Troublesome Trio, by Annie Beatley (S.S.U., 2s.), telly 
pleasantly of the incursion of three Australian stepsisters upon 
the heroine, a village schoolmistress in a country parish_— 
Plain Deb, by L. M. Parker (S.P.C.K., 2s.), is an old-fashioned 
story, rather piously and artlessly told, of two Canadian girls 
thrust into the home of unpleasant relatives in England. They 
grow up till they find excellent husbands. More exciting is 
The Mystery of Castle Veor, by E. E. Cowper (same publishers, 
2s.), which might please boys too. It recounts the life of a 
delightful family in a half-ruined castle on the coast at the out. 
break of war. There is some adventure on the sea and a spice 
of spying ——-What Happened to Kitty, by Theodora Wilson 
(Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), is a wholesome open-air story of 
children in Westmorland. One of them lives with a morose 
uncle, whose conversion to humanity is long delayed, for he 
has the best of wills. With Margery Dawe (same publishers, 
6s.) we are safe in the hands of “ Katharine Tynan,” who tells 
a sentimental tale of a “little mother” of a family bullied by 
a wretched stepmother. Good angels and _ knights-errant 
turn up most satisfactorily. From the school-stories we 
select The Jolliest Term on Record, by Angela Brazil (same 
publishers, 3s. 6d.), which has some attractive girls and an 
outside interest in the usual missing will——In Molly Angel's 
Adventures (same publishers, 2s. 6d.) Miss Bessie Marchant 
takes us to Belgium at the outbreak of war, when three capital 
English children find their way alone to Courtrai, where they 
are stranded. In spite of one extravagant coincidence, this is a 
good story, for it avoids unpleasant horrors, and the painful 
ignorance of what is going on around them is well and probably 
truly described. The same writer gives us one of her exciting 
tales of adventure in Joyce Harrington’s Trust (same publishers, 
5s.). The scene is laid in the Argentine. There is detective 
work and the management of peons, mules and devastating ants, 
as well as her family, to develop the qualities of the delightful 
heroine. 

















Attractive short stories and plentiful illustration are the 
features that should make popular two volumes issued in good 
causes. The Queen’s Gift Book (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
net) is published in aid of Her Majesty’s convalescent auxiliary 
hospitals for those who have lost limbs in the war. The intro- 





The Little Iliad. By Maurice Hewlett. (William Heinemann. 
6s.)—The matrimonial difficulties of Menelaus and the Trojan 
War itself must have been far more entertaining for the spectators 
and critics than for the combatants ; at all events, Mr. Hewlett 
thinks so, and he lets us look on at the little Iliad of Hector 
Malleson and Helena de Broderode through the eyes of a guest 
of old Priam’s, whose friendship is all for the Trojans, but whose 
sympathy is unprejudiced and whose sense of humour is unfailing. 
We stand by, as it were, and watch the crowd, when we can 
look away from pretty Helena; we catch a profile here, there a 
straight look of intimacy, now the mere passing impression of 
a man’s voice or of a woman’s face: it is a crowd full of interest, 
made up of individuals. The plot of the story, stripped of its | 
mock dignity, is only a new variety of the well-worn domestic 
trio; but it is cleverly served, Mr. Hewlett writes, as usual, 
picturesque English, and we are wholly glad that he has returned 
to modern romance. 

ReapatLtE Novets.—The Kangaroo Marines. By Captain 
R. W. Campbell. (Cassell and Co. Is. net.)—Stories of the | 
part which the Australian troops have played in the war; they 
are somewhat marred by the imaginative romance interwoven | 
with them. Countrymen All. By Katharine Tynan. (Maunsel | 











and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—A collection of sad, finely written sketches | 
and little tales of Irish folk. 
Patterson. 





Epistles from Deep Seas. By J.E. 


(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 


| we are told, seldom do. 
| a book as this should stir them to do their duty. 


duction is by Mr. Galsworthy, there is an extract from Mr. 
Balfour’s works, and the rest of the contents consists of stories 
by very well known and appreciated writers; several have 
appeared in the Cornhill, which is a good guarantee. There are 
coloured illustrations by such popular artists as Mr. Heath 
Robinson and Mr. Rackham.——The “‘ Times”’ Red Cross Story 
Book (same publishers, 1s. 6d. net) is to benefit the British Red 
Cross Society. It consists of illustrated stories by good writers, 
all of whom are serving with H.M.’s forces, from Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch to Mr. T. G. Roberts, who represents the overseas forces. 
We wish success to both volumes. 


The Story of the Tower of London. By René Francis. (Harrap 
and Co. £1 net.)—There is a magnificence about the format 
and printing of this new book upon the Tower that should 
commend it to any who are still lavish in their purchases. Mr. 
Francis has taken considerable trouble to collect the history 
of the building and the records of what has passed within its 
walls. He does well in drawing out from the history the changing 
characteristics of its use—as a challenging fortress, a Royal 
castle, a Sovereign’s more or less domestic palace, a State 
prison, and finally as a museum. There is no reference to the 
solemn acts of justice of which it has been the scene during 
the war. Visitors to London do see the Tower; Londoners, 
But they ought to go there, and such 
Mr. Francis is 3 
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little long-winded -in places, and rarely flippant, which is un- 
happy. While there is no need in such a book to show a deep 
insight into political history, he occasionally makes attempts 
and fails: for instance, his ideas of the characters and abilities 
of some of our early Sovereigns are not very sound. There is 
an allusion to St. Catherine’s Chapel at Guildford which is 
incomprehensible. There ought to have been a good plan, 
unless such things are now forbidden. By chance we noticed 
that the end-picce is a faint reproduction of an old survey, which 
is better than nothing. The illustrations are the work of Mr. 
Louis Weirter, fine, romantic drawings after the manner of his 
successful pictures of Edinburgh Castle which we remember 
noticing two years ago. Occasionally they are romantic to 
excess, and seem affected, especially in the lighting, but they 
remain a fine series of studies, 

A Gallery of Heroes and Heroines. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 5s. net.)—Sir Harry Johnston 
has written a dozen brief Lives of famous Britons, beginning 
with Drake, ending with Captain Scott, and including Nelson, 
Wellington, Wolfe, Captain Cook, Livingstone, Elizabeth Fry, 
and Florence Nightingale. They are intended for young readers, 
and an epilogue inculcates the duty of taking every opportunity 
for self-education. They are written in careful language, and 
usually in a calmly judicial spirit. For instance, Nelson behaved 
“in the basest way” at Naples; Wellington was “cold and 
unlovable,” his soldiers “had no personal affection for him 
whatever.” Yet Sir Harry’s hero-worship is stimulating 
rather than cold. The twelve portraits by Mr. Joseph Simpson 
are successful. They must be taken mainly from other portraits, 
except in the cases of Drake and Ralegh. They are as strong 
and effective as such reproductions in colour can well be. For 
their sake, no doubt, the whole book is printed on a grey paper 
which does not set off so well the fine, spacious printing of the 
letterpress. 

The Travelling Companions. By Lady Margaret Sackville. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.)—This is an illustrated 
and enlarged edition of ingenious fairy-stories, Miss Florence 
Anderson’s pictures are above the average in daintiness, and, 
though she owes something to Mr. Rackham, she has originality 
too. 


Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Perie Banou. (Gay and Hancock. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This tale from T'he Arabian Nighis has been “* deco- 
rated” by Mr. Charles Robinson ; that is to say, there are five 
coloured plates in which the artist tries with some success to 
give his well-drawn pictures an Oriental brilliance of colour, 
and surrounds them with carefully designed borders. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
[Notice in this column docs net necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Mr. Gerald Lascelles knows the New Forest as well as any 
man living ; he was made Deputy Surveyor by Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1880, and in Thirty-five Years in the New Forest (Edward 
Arnold, 12s. 6d. net) he gives us the record of his forestry and 
reminiscences of hunting, shooting, falconry, his friends and his 
guests. Mr. Lascelles has had Royal visitors at the King’s 
House, among them, in 1902, the Crown Prince of Germany, 
who rode about the Forest for two days and left his host wonder- 
ing who was the most bored of the party—‘“ probably Metter- 
nich.” Hunting in the New Forest ranges from stag, fox, 
and otter to the lowliest form of all, the pursuit of the squirrel 
with the squail or snogg, a stick weighted with lead. Of falconry 
Mr. Lascelles is a past-master, and some of his pleasantest 
pages deal with his hawks ; his favourite, perhaps, was Shelagh, 
who killed fifty-four rooks in her first season and sixty-two in her 
second, and was “ as sweet-tempered and gentle as a bird could 
be, and we all loved her.” But perhaps the chapter which will 
surprise most readers is that in which Mr. Lascelles gives the 
records of shooting in recent times under the system of licences. 
A bag in a single season of 2,377 head, including 83 pheasants, 
61 partridges, 38 woodcock, 229 snipe, 374 pigeons, and 1,555 
tabbits, shot under licences costing £40, should prove in any year 
& Satisfactory bargain. 





Coming after fellow-volumes dealing with the garden in spring 





' make it somewhat monotonous reading. 








Winter completes his trilogy, and is the best of the three (T. C. 
and E. C. Jack, 5s. net). Mr. Bowles is a thorough gardener 
who knows the serener pleasures of cooling rains, the fragrance 
of fallen leaves, the ordering of bulbs and planning of colour 
for the spring. He writes of his likes and dislikes, and not every 
one will agree; but most of his plants are intimate friends, 
and he knows how to make visitors to his garden welcome. 
His similes are original; his Taxodium distichum in autumn 
glows from yellow to orange, “ending off with a wonderfu! 
shade of deep red brown, the like of which I can only recall in 
a fox or a Hereford ox.” 





The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti and Cathay and the Way 
Thither. (The Hakluyt Society.)—The first of these new publi- 
cations of the Hakluyt Society is a continuation of Mr. Glanvill 
Corney’s translation of the history of the quest and occupation 
of Tahiti by emissaries of Spain in 1772-1776 as told in despatches 
and other contemporary documents. Vol. I. dealt with the 
first voyage of the ‘ Aguila,’ which carried an exploring 
party commanded by Don Domingo de Boenechea. Vol. II. 
starts with the ‘ Aguila’s’ second voyage to Tahiti, and deals 
more particularly with the Spaniards’ occupation of the island. 
Among other instructions to officers of the exploring party was a 
long list of questions, from which we may quote the following 
as showing the kind of information considered of value by the 
authorities :— 

“To find out whether the Demon they call tupapau reveals himself 
to them often; and whether, as is alleged, his apparitions are most 
frequent during the times when the moon is on the wane, and whether 
he does them any injury. 

Make sure as to the truth or otherwise of the alleged apparition 
of the Devil in the form of a shark in the sea, and whether he helps 
them, as is said, to regain the shore when their canoes founder. 

Are there any giants or pigmies, and how tall are they ? 

What names do they give the stars — collectively and indi- 
vidually ?” 

Cathay and the Way Thither is Vol. Til. of the “Mediaeval 
Notices of China,” translated and edited by Sir Henry Yule. 








Old Lo ndon’s Spas, Baths, and Wells. By Septimus Sunder- 
land, M.D. (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
“‘ Tod’s Well, a corruption of Gode Well (Good Well) or Golding’s 
Well, situated in the Clerkenwell neighbourhood, gave its name 
to Goswell Street, E.C.,” is one out of many curious entries in 
Dr. Sunderland’s attractive book. We read also that “St. 
Clement’s Well, Strand,” which was mentioned as early as 
1180 by Fitzstephen, “ was a halting-place of the pilgrims on 
the way to Canterbury, who used to encamp near the well to 
refresh themselves and their horses.” The following recom- 
mendation of the waters of a particular Spa reads like the 
advertisement of a modern patent medicine :— 

“This water corroborates the Brain and Nerves, and so prevents 

or cures the Apoplexy, falling Sickness, Palsy, Dizziness, Ache of 
the Head, and all such like symptoms. It strengthens the Stomach, 
it makes gross and fat bodies lean, and lean bodies fleshy.” 
Lovers of London should find much enjoyment in turning over 
the pages of this book, not only because of the curious informa- 
tion in the text, but also of the numerous reproductions of 
quaint old prints. Among these we may note, as specially 
appealing to us, ““ May Day at the London Spa, 1720,” and 
“Hampstead Assembly and Pump Rooms in Well Walk.” 





Tigerland. By C. E. Gouldsbury. (Chapman and Hall. 
2s. 6d. net.)—A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Gouldsbury’s 
vividly written Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and Adventure 
in Bengal. We should imagine it would be a very welcome 
addition just now to hospital libraries and in the many con- 
valescent homes where our soldiers are recovering health and 
strength. Its exciting adventures, that have nothing whatever 
to do with the war, should help to pass many a weary hour 
of those whose “‘ sport” has been of a very different and more 
terrible nature. 


————— 





John Ferguson : a Play in Four Acts. By St. John G. Ervine. 
(Maunsel and Co. 2s. net.)—One of those pathetic tragedies of 
rural life for which Ireland seems to afford such abundant 
material. It has all that atmosphere of wistfulness peculiar 
to so much of the Irish drama. The characterization and 
workmanship of the play are excellent, for Mr. St. John Ervine 
is master of his art, but its persistent melancholy tends to 
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The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)—This is 
the fourteenth edition of a compilation that gives most useful 
information for the Academic year 1915-16. So far as the 
seven hundred pages differ from or amplify the official “ Calen- 
dar,” it is the undergraduate who has most cause to be grateful 
to the Syndics for this publication. For the Handbook gives 
him much unofficial advice for the conduct of his life and studies, 
as well .as setting out all the official programmes and courses of 
examination for the year. The outstanding features of this 
year’s edition are the special graces dealing with undergraduates 
on active service, and the figures of those who are actually in 
residence side by side with the numbers that, according to the 
books, should be there but for the war: e.g., King’s, 40 out of 
172; Trinity, 169 out of 602. 

A Passing in June. By Donald Hankey. (Longmans and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Our readers will be interested to know that Mr. 
Hankey’s moving little dramatic sketch, “* A Passing in June,” 
which appeared in the Spectator of September 18th of this year, 
has been reprinted as a booklet. The illustrations by Valerie 
Bakewell are very striking. 





Our Betc1an Guests.—We have grown so accustomed to 
the presence in this country of refugees from unhappy 
Belgium that we are perhaps a little inclined to forget the 
need which still exists of helping them. Though a few here 
and there have been able to return home, the majority suffered 
the total destruction of their property and their means of 
livelihood when the Germans first overran Belgium, and are 
therefore dependent on the goodwill of those among whom 
they have come to itive till happier times return. We are all 
quick to acknowledge the debt the Allies owe to gallant little 
Belgium, but it is well now and again to have put before us 
some tangible way by which we can pay off some of the debt. 
The Lady Lugard Hospitality Committee has recently issued its 
Report, and it is a record of a very usefu and deserving work. 
The Committee was formed “with the object of organizing 
hospitality which might take the place of private hospitality 
for a class of Belgian refugees who would not very easily be 
brought under any scheme of Government relief.”” Hostels have 
been organized, and where necessary furnished lodgings taken, 
and it is estimated that four hundred and eleven refugees are 
now under the care of the Committee. The average cost of 
refugees is calculated at 13s. 7d. per week per head. Though 
this is a low figure, the demands upon the finances of the Com- 
mittee are heavy owing to the wide scope of its work, and for 
these finances it is largely dependent on outside help. Sub- 
scriptions and donations to this excellent cause should be sent 
to Lady Lugard, at the office of the Committee, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, or to 51 Rutland Gate, 8.W. 


Books oF REFERENCE.—A useful description of The British 
Civil Service: Home, Coloni al, Indian, and Diplomatic, ha 
been written by Mr. F. G. Heath (Grafton and Co., 3s. 6d. net). 
It is intended to give a general account of the Service for those 
who are thinking of entering it. Librarians will be glad to 
hear of the appearance of Best Books of 1914 (First Half- Year), 
compiled by Arthur John Hawkes (Stanley Paul and Co., 4s, 
net). This is a revised compilation of the lists published monthly 
in the Librarian. The books are classified according to the 
Dewey Decimal System, and the lists are printed on one side 
of the paper only, to facilitate cutting up and mounting. 
The Farmers’ Annual, 1915 (F. and C. Palmer, Is. net) has also 
reached us. We have received copies of three University 
calendars for the new academic year; namely, The University 
College (University of London) Calendar (Taylor and Francis, 
Red Lion Court), The University of Liverpool Calendar (University 
Press of Liverpool), and T'he University College of North Wales 
Calendar (Lawrence Bros., Weston-super-Mare). 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Abel (G.), ins Fae My Wallet, Svo.........-.+.. (Wells Gardner) net 2/ 

Bigelow (F. ys! .), A Meteorological Treatise on the Circulation and Radiation 
in the Atmospheres of the Earth and of the Sun, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) act 21/0 
Book of Belgium's Gratitude (A), 4to ...........60-eeeeee (J. Lane) net 6/0 

Brend (W. A.), An Inquiry into the Statistics of Deaths from Violence and 
Unnatural Causes in the United Kingdom, 8vo 
Challoner (Bishop), Meditations for Every Day ia the Year, 
Soc. of SS. Peter 


3/6 
3/6 
6/0 


Fincham (H, W.), The Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem and 
its Grand Priory of Englan 


d, 4to (Collingridge) net 





Ghon (A.), The Primary Lang Focus of Tuberculosis ta Children, 
vO 








roy 

Hopkins (it. 9; Headyard’ ikipi nei? 's ‘Tahenacy Aigpacdidics eae 2S 

ts Cote ota Industrial Applications. S hurehill) net 2/6 

) Bhan and Science : a Philosophical Essay..(Blackwood) net 5/0 

tt (E. A.), The Rise of Rail-Power in War and Conques' ~e 8. King) net 7/6 
Sones (C.), Text-Book of Geology : Part L1., Historical Geol 8vo 

(Chapman ‘& fall) net 12/6 

Smith (T. A.), What Germany Thinks, cr 8vo...... (Hutchinson) net 6/6 

Wyilla: pote Sn UY 20 dentin dS ainnd wm seliedebsiids Maal (Unwin) 6/0 

eo | Cargaret), The Abiding City, cr 8vo. (Bee. of 83. Peter & Paul) act 2/6 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Nature’s own Remedy for 
Rheumatism, Gout, Gc» 
AX*® doctor will tell you | ee taboo Brine Crys- 
that the only way to tals are prepared for 
cure Rheumatism—or any | home use from the original 
similar complaint — perman- | Brine Springs One hot bath 
ently—is to free the system | in which the “ Crystals” are 
from Uric Acid. Droitwich | dissolved brings relief at once 
Brine Crystals do this more | —a few more baths usually 
surely than anything else. complete the cure. 


Price only 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 121), 16, EASTCHEAP, E.0C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(irz0. ASSURANGE. 

















LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


FIRE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


Head Office : 
West-End Office : 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE «2 BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than OR COFFEE. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&90,000,000. 
i ee £118,000,000, 
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WAR LEAFLETS. 





4. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private Investment and Depreciation. 


Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post free 
to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS - £20,400, 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. - HEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lembest Suen, LONDON. : 
WWITY O F SHEFFIELD. 
due CORPORATION OF SHEFFIELD are prepared to ACCEPT LOANS 
of £50 and upwards, on security of the City Rates, at interest at the rate of 


£4 10s. Od. per cent. per annum, subject to repayment on six months’ notice at 
the expiration of Three, Five, or Seven Years. Rate of Interest for Loans at 


shorter periods on application. ; 
Town Hall, Sheffield. JAMES W. WRIGHT, City Treasurer. 














7 APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ee BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCA- 
J TION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the Appointment of SECRETARY and DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION for the County Borough of Middlesbrough. 

Commencing salary £500 per annum. Applications from candidates over 
the age of 55 years will not be considered. Particulars of duties and Form 
of Application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 

nvelope. 
. A pplication, sealed and endorsed “ Appointment of Secretary and Director,” 
together with copies of three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned 
not later than first post on the 6th January, 1916. 

Canvassing members of the Education Committee or the Town Council, either 
Girectly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

Education Offices, Middlesbrough. J. 8. CALVERT, Secretary. 

* 15th December, 1915. 
y ABROGAT E MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(DUAL). 

WANTED, to commence duties on the 11th January, 1916, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS qualified to teach English and French to Junior Forms, to take 
the place temporarily of a Master who is on military service. Salary according 
to scale, a copy of which will be supplied on application. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS, Education Office, Harrogate, not later than the 3rd 
January, 1916. 


II\O WOUNDED OFFICERS.—MASTERSHIP offered in 
good Preparatory School to OFFICER, temporarily or permanently 
disabled. Light work and duty. 





Apply with particulars in first instance to TOONE, Cuxton Rectory, Kent 
RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Applications are Invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. W. H. Keeling, M.A., LL.D., which takes effect 
at Easter, 1916. Candidates are requested, not later than January 10th, 1916, 
to state their age and qualifications, and to send their testimonials to the Clerk of 
the Governors, FRANK JOHNSON, Esq., 5 Bank Street, Bradford, from whom 
the conditions of appointment can be obtained. The annual stipend is fixed 
at £1,000. Ne house or other emoluments. 

WN A. TRIN. COLL., CAMB., 46, ineligible, married, with 

ihe two children, SEEKS REMUNERATIVE WORK, preferably out of 
Tondon. Fluent French and German, organiser, energetic. Ten years public 
school master, ten years responsible position in the City. Income ceased on 
outbreak of war. Highest references and testimonials.—Box No, 759, c/o 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LECTURES, &c. 
{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Certificate ; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the Oxford Geography 

Diploma; and the Cherweli Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 

Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 

£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 

Stadents may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 

Prespectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


a E PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


| ea EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College fo 
Teachers. Chairman, Kt. Mon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. GQ, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
evncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss EK. LAWRENCE, 








Feros COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized as a Training College by the Board of Education, the University 
of London, and the Cambridge Syndicate. 
LENT TERM BEGINS JAN. 207s. 
For particulars of SCHOLARSHIPS and BURSARIES apply to Miss 8S. 
MELHUISH, M.A., Head of the Department. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
J) President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers In eve branch of Physical 
Training, Including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received tn residence. Medical supervision 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

_ $7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
rINHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Kacland. 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology. Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymmastics, Vancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course begins in September.—Further particulars op application to the 
SECRETARY. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA, receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Llus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. : 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 

y Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-ficlds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis. Cricket, Swimuning, 
&c. Next Term begins Jan. 18, 1916. 








6 ahstaien EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
-_——_ (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRaY. 
Board and Tuition, £100 « year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hii, MLA. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewilery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J, 8. H. MoCanp 
( Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 60 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


JARIS SCHOOL now in Hampstead.—Mlle. EXPULSON, 

4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a FEW GIRLS for thorough French 

education. Only French spoken. Best Professors for Music and Art. Visite 
to museums and galleries. Concerts. Home life. Excellent references. 


| sama HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Tl DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
TOUNDED 1850. 


KENT. 





Princ ais { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.London. 
7 \ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, WwW. 
. Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large 
grounds, Jecs, 66 guincas to 75 guincas a year, Officers’ daughters, 66 guiacas 
® ycer, 
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= 3 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.- Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General .Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, SPRING TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 14TH. Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
12 acres. Sea and 


Boarding School for Girls.: Private grounds of 

mountain air. Large staff. of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. -- Through express trains to London and the North. —Princi- 
Pals : The Misses SALES. 


r\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAD-MisTRESS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


ir EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea. —For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST ~ GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss -CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Heaithy situation. . Tennis, hockey, &c. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Kindergarten 

J and Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls. President of the Council : 
The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY,P.C. Head Mistress : Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 19th. The Head — will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 


on n January 17th and 18th. ; ; ; 
M. OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
advantages. 

D 





























HIGH-CLASS ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional 

ages, Liteatere, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 

health and the dev, clopment of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 

tions. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 

rmitted to Rey. B. Baring- -Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
on. Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRIN CIPAL for t Prospe ctus. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 

Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
el.: 470 Harrow, 
| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three yoars, on application to Principal. 

SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN, 2578. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


\ T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


GREENWAY SCHOOL, “TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 











For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { — haa gts . x M.A. 
country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Fees from 60 guineas. 


Good modern education ; 
Healthy situation ; high position. 


WHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Eldcr girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fieid for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principals,*the Misses DODD. 


ee COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science 1 eco 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
_Milustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIP AL, 24 Poole Road, Bournemouth 


HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 

J —Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 
uipped Gymnasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 
Foc eution, and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching House wifery 


Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKE 3, Principal. shea 
SCHOOL, - HINDHEAD., 


ser" 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term fate: on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
7 Grayshott. 





BOYS’ ‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
OM Endowed School near the sea. Schiolarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fees £15 per annum. Boarding House, 
Apply Head-Maste r—H. CRADOCK- Ww ATSON, M.A. 


D OV ER oe & bb 8 @ &. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 

Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 

For particulars apply to W. 5. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 
M ®: W. A. FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 








M.A., 








ROMSGROVE SCHGOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For detai.s apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 











———— 


The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. Néw buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
J 8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. 
Messrs. so iVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


< Ree cognized b 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful “situation, 


j\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President : 





by “the 
340 foes 


CADE ue facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
re Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. eae 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthy situated near the Moors. _ Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, nung 20th, 1916, 
Head- Master—C. Ww. ATKINSON, M.A., ntab. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, | &c. 


Ee - STIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid_ systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
introduc’ — ores ne or write, THE 


any ate e an ‘xcellent 


“ SCHOLASTIC “AGENCIES. 


gcroo1s Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
. their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
yi ‘ Mesars, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
— staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
ipply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxke ORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—i136 Museum, 
ASSIs TANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STRE&T, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking "for posts as 
Families. 233 or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilies 
Prospect 
CO 


uses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO C HARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free ‘of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principais are at ptesent willing to reduce fees. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY. ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management. of a Committee appointed. by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agence y has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been cal- 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturday., 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

wh en possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Regist rar—Miss ALICE M. _FOU NTAIN. 








GcHOOLS | FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. &. J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 





3T SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
NTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spéctuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED 
The age of the pupil, district preferred; and rough idea of fe: 
"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


knowledge of the BE 
pleased to AID PAR 


Ss should be given. 


London, E.O, 


CHOOLS, &e.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
kK) SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd. - 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


TINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped sma'ler Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. . Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession as decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &. 


OLIDAYS.—Professional women requiring rest and change 
are received at Homewood, Woburn’ Sands, Bedfordshire, the house 
of the late Miss Crewdson. Close to pinewoods and bracing climate. Terms 
25s. weekly.—Apply, with references, to Miss GREENSTREET, Warren Cottage, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 


——$_——_ ————_—s 





~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


j}PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

"{ —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


7c 7 i 4 2 ‘3 or? 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will made on statement of nature 
case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafaig: ar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by tic Bishop Of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westiuinster, 


BOUGHT. 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
? PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THE EaRL OF HaBrowsBy. Secretary: GODFREY H. HAMILTON, 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure th: peace and safety of the 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by bringing about the adoption of Universal Military Training 
for Home 


fence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ ss. d. » 
. 25 0 Oj] Members... ee e- 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0O| Associates, with Litcrature 
Members ee e ee 110 and Journal es ee 5 0 
Tbe Subscription «f Ladics and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, s.W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidenta 








| Bell’s 


“Three Nuns” 


| Tobacco 
“Divine Tobacco.” 


—Spenser. 





A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 














“ Kings Head” is stronger. 


Sd. per oz. 8d. 


PER OZ. 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 


No 443 


















Interesting booklet telling “‘ why,"" sent post free 
0% appi:cation to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 











THERE IS 
ONE PRESENT 


you must not forget 
THIS XMAS 


it is to send a Donation 
to the 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND 
SICK & WOUNDED HORSES 


The only Fund approved 
by the Army Council 


£20,000 
Urgently Needed. 


The R.S.P.C.A. FUND is providing the A.V.C. 
with Hospitals for 3,750 horses, besides motor 
and horse-drawn horse ambulances, horse tents, 
and many other requirements. 

More aid will be required as the War continues 
—will you help? 

All contributions (crossed Coulis and Co.) should 
be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary. 





R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR SICK & WOUNDED HORSES, 
105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. CONTENTS. ONE SHILLING. 
THE Tutor’s Story. Chaps.1.-II. By the late Cuartes Kinas- 
LEY, revised and completed by his daughter, Lucas Mater. 
A Great Crviz Servant: Lorp WELBy. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALaernon West, G.C.B. 
A BENEVOLENT NEUTRAL. By Boyp CaBLE 
Worsurp 1x Waz-TIME. By Grorce A. Birmincuam. 
A Curgiovs CHarTeR IN WELLINGTON’s LIFE. 
By Dr. W. H. Fircuert. 
Srorrgs From AN Op CaTaLocueE: Sim Basi anv Rove. 
By Marsortz Bowen. 


An ANGLER’s DILEMMA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herszerrt MaxweE tt, Bart. 
Danret O’ConNELL—COUNSELLOR. 
By His Honour Jupcr Parry. 
PATRIOTISM WITHOUT COMPULSION. 
By Epirn S&tters. 
** Across THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE.” By Sir Henny Lvoy. 
Lapy Connig. Chaps. III.-IV. By Mrs. Humpney Warp. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 
Do you know what it is to have 


a perfect system of POSTAL 
SERVICE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 


Write us for parliculars— 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob iret, London, S.E., England. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 58, per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per 
dozen, ruled or plain. 


MONTENEGRO : 








STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 





—not a messy liquid. i WELLINGTON 
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READING- CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, 


By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 

STREET, 








“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PE 
Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut . i 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 

Per Oz. 


Player's “ White Label” FD. 
Navy Cut 6 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a deve!opment 
of Players Navy Cut packed in 2-ox. and 4-oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military 

Hospitals at home, and for 

the Front at Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terms on application to: 
John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacce Ca. 
a4 Gt. Britain and Ireland) Lid. 
‘S74 























— TT, —= — =a 
NOTES ON PROPERTY LAW 
AND INVESTMENT. 
By S. FORD, Barrister at Law. 
Prospective Tenants or Purchasers of Real Estates, Houses, &c., would 
do well to consult the above. There are many useful hints to owners 
of property, forms of agreement for selling and letting. 
Write down the Title and order at once. 
Is. net (post free 1s. ad.) at all Booksellers, or from the P 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 KING STREET, W.C. 


iblisher, 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAH LEY @® © O. 
+] 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New 
Business Hours : ® to ¥. 50. Gaterdaya, 9 to 1.30. 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS | 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents : 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


ak HE WORKER’S CALENDAR FOR 1916. 
Daily Quotations from Authors of the Allied Nations. 








Price 1s.; post free Is. 2 
Central Bureau, 6 Princes Street, Cave 


The “‘SPECTATOR."” 


b Square, W. 








Terms of Subscription. 


price 2s. each, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
~~ of the United L. terly. 
<ingdom oo £1 86..0143..078 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, 
China, Japan, &c, ..£1126..0163..088 





STRAND. i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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A WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


W: suggest that there can be no better Christmas or New Year 
present in War Time than an Annual Subscription to the 
SPECTATOR.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, c: to 
a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country, 








Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d, 


Send that sum to The Manager, The ‘‘Specraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will be 
forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s. 
for postage will be required. 


He or she who gives the “‘ Srecraror” as a Christmas present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor 
has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader has 
finished with the ‘‘ Specraror” it will give equal pleasure to those 
to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the ‘‘ Specraror” 
that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like 
a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque for 
£1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s, 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “‘The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom es . fx 8 6 
Including postage to weal of the British Colonies, ‘Americ: a, France, “India, China, 
Japan, &e. oe - oe - a - ‘s ~~ tee & 


——_ 
EES 


To The MANAGER, "The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” sent for one 
year to 


(Pl. tate Title, 
whether Mr., Mrs. ~ ow Mies) Name 





Address. 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
HER SOLDIER & SAILOR SONS 


Es = —— —=_— — 
== 


HELP AND COMFORT 


(Spiritual and Temporal) 

















for our 


BRAVE MEN OF THE ARMY & NAVY 
IN WINTER’S SNOW AND RAIN 


CHURCH ARMY RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS, AND CLUBS 


in Great Britain and Ireland, Flanders, Frcm:e, Malia, Egypt, and Rest Camps near Gallipoli. 


A SMALL CHAPEL is attached to each Hut for Celebrations of Holy Communion 


and other Church Services, and private prayer and meditation. 


TEMPERANCE CANTEEN IN EACH HUT. 


Manned by warm-hearted Church Army Workers under guidance of the Chaplains. 








FIFTEEN NEW HUTS 


(PORTABLE) 





just behind the firing line along the West Front. 


More Huts and Tents are continually being despatched to the Mediterranean. 


From the bleak Far North of Scotland to Egypt’s hot sands the cry for more still reaches us. 


Average cost of HUT, £300; TENT, £150; EQUIPMENT, £100. 


Week’s Working Costs £5 abroad, £2 at home. 


£50,000 neeven at once 


Will YOU give or collect for a HUT or TENT, and name it after someone? 


CHEQUES SHOULD BE CROSSED “ BARCLAYS’, a/e CHURCH ARMY,” PAYABLE TO PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D. 
BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


neunen: Printed by W. Sreaicnt & Sens, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the * * SPECTATOR ” (Limited), at their Offica, 
No. 1 Welli ngton Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stran d, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 25th, 1915. 











